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THE EXPULSION OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 


THE story of Cromwell’s expulsion of the Long Parliament on 
Wednesday, April 20, 1653 has been so much discussed that it 
may seem impossible to throw any new light upon it, or even 
to render it interesting. Yet stale and hackneyed though the 
subject may be, it is worth while to examine the authorities for 
the story once more. By methodically comparing and testing the 
various sources it may be possible to fix with rather more preci- 
sion what actually happened, and it will certainly be possible to 
trace the growth of the legend. 


Another reason for attempting this task is that no systematic 
and full discussion of the sources for the incident has been 
attempted by any English historian, although we have frag- 
mentary criticisms relating to the value of particular authorities 
or the authenticity of particular statements. The only attempt 
at an exhaustive study of the sources which is known to me is 
an article by Professor Wolfgang Michael, contributed to Sybel’s 
Historische Zeitschrift in 1889,' and with his conclusions I 
entirely disagree. 

Let us therefore take the various versions of the incident and 
go through them, arranging them in groups for the purposes of 
examination. The question being what happened in Parliament 
on a certain day, it is natural to begin by consulting the official 
records of that body. When Charles I. came to the House of 
Commons to arrest the Five Members, John Rushworth, one of 
the assistant clerks at the table, took down the words of his 
speech, and it is entered accordingly in the Journals.? The clerk 
of the House in 1653 was Henry Scobell, appointed to that office 
for life in 1649.8 Scobell could write shorthand, and we owe 


1 Vol. liii., pp. 56-78. 

2 Commons’ Journals, ii. 368; Historical Collections, iv. 478. 

8 By vote on January 5th, 1648-9, and by an Act passed on May 14th 
following (Commons’ Journals, vi. 209). 
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to him a report of one of the Protector’s speeches,’ but on this 
occasion he had not the presence of mind or the boldness to 
take down Cromwell’s words. All he did was to enter in the 
Journals under April 20: ‘‘ This day his Excellency the Lord 
General dissolved this Parliament.’’ For this presumption the 
restored Long Parliament, on January 7, 1659-60, severely cen- 
sured him. The entry, having been made without the consent 
of the House, was voted a forgery : he was called to the bar and 
the Journal-book was showed him. ‘‘ And being examined who 
made the aforesaid entry in the Journal-book, he acknowledged 
that it was his own handwriting; and that he did it without 
the direction of any person whatsoever.’’ Thereupon the entry 
was ordered to be expunged.’ 

There is an erasure in the Journals after this brief mention of 


Scobell’s answer, but Pepys supplies a more detailed account of 
his defence. 


‘He answered that they were his own handwriting, and 
that he did it by virtue of his office, and the practice of his 
predecessor ; and that the intent of the practice was to let 
posterity know how such and such a Parliament was dis- 
solved, whether by the command of the King, or by their 
own neglect, as the last House of Lords was; and that to 
this end, he had said and writ that it was dissolved by his 
Excellence the Lord G(eneral); and that for the word ‘ dis- 
solved,’ he never at the time did hear of any other term, 
and desired pardon if he would not dare to make a word 
himself, when it was six years after before they came them- 
selves to call it an ‘interruption’; but they were so little 
satisfied with this answer, that they did chuse a committee 
to report to the House, whether this crime of Mr. Scobell’s 
did come within the act of Indemnity or no.” ® 


Since the Journals of the House of Commons afford no help, 
the next step is to consult the newspapers published at the time, 
official or unofficial, and see what information they supply. On 
such a subject the editors of newspapers were likely to express 
themselves with great caution, because they had the fear of the 
new authority before their eyes, but at the same time they were 
not likely to state anything demonstrably false about an incident 
which was matter of public knowledge in London at the moment 
they wrote. The result is they are very brief in their references 
to it. Under April 20 Mercurius Politicus observes : ‘‘ The Lord 


1 That of January 20th, 1658. Burton’s Diary, ii. 330. 
2 Commons’ Journals, vii, 280, 805. 
8 Diary, January 9th, 1660. 
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General delivered in Parliament divers reasons wherefore a 
present period should be put to the sitting of the Parliament ; 
and it was acordingly done, the Speaker and all the members 
departing. The grounds of which proceedings will (it’s probable) 
be shortly made public.’’! Several Proceedings in Parliament is 
a more outspoken journal: it supplies ‘‘ An account of the dis- 
missing of the Parliament this present Wednesday, being the 20 
day of April, 1653.’’ Brief and guarded though the account is, 
it contains several points of importance. It states clearly the 
objection of the army to the bill under discussion, ‘‘ the danger 
of the Act for calling a new representative, as the House was 
about to pass it.” In the first place, the bill gave “so much 
liberty that many disaffected persons might be chosen,’’ and 
secondly, by it “the present members were to sit and to be 

made up by others chosen, and by themselves approved of.’’ 
~ Several Proceedings also contains a clear statement of the com- 
promise arrived at in the meeting of members and officers the 
night before : the members engaged simply ‘‘ not to meddle with 
it this day,’’ that is, merely to suspend proceedings on the bill 
for the space of one sitting. Finally this newspaper adds one 
fact which no other narrative of what passed in the House on 
April 20 mentions; namely, that when in spite of this promise 
the House ‘‘ fell upon ’’ the Act, Major General Harrison ‘‘ most 
sweetly and humbly desired them to lay it aside, showing them 
the danger of it.’’ ? 

The account in Several Proceedings, which was clearly 
written by someone who approved of the action of the army, 
should be compared with the Declaration of the Lord General 
and his Council of Officers, which gives a very similar account 
of the events which led up to the dissolution, though no account 
of that incident itself. .The Declaration does not state so 
definitely the nature of the pledge given, but adds one new fact, 
that a meeting between the officers and the representatives 
of the members had been definitely arranged for Wednesday after- 
noon. ‘‘ They did agree to meet again the next day in the after- 
noon for mutual satisfaction, it being consented to by all the 
members present that endeavours should be used that nothing 
in the meantime should be done in Parliament that might exclude 
or frustrate the proposals before mentioned.” ® 


1 Merc. Polit., April 14-21, 1653, p. 2388. 

2 Several Proceedings in Parliament, April 14-21, quoted at length in 
Cromwelliana, p. 119, 

8 This Declaration is printed, slightly abridged, in Cromwelliana, p. 120, 
from the Perfect Diurnal; it was also published in Mercurius Politicus, and 
is printed at length in the old Parliamentary History, xx. 136. 
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With these versions of the events published in the newspapers 
should be compared the letters written at the moment by persons 
on the spot, which are naturally more free in their comments 
and give more personal details. One of the most valuable of these 
is the newsletter in the Clarke MSS. dated April 23, written for 
the information of the officers of the army in Scotland.’ It js 
not an ordinary letter to a private friend, but a quasi-public 
document, much of the same character as the narrative of ‘‘ the 
dismissing of the Parliament’’ in Several Proceedings. Sub- 
stantially it agrees with that narrative and with the Declaration 
of the Lord General as to the nature of the pledge given at the 
close of Tuesday’s deliberations, and the arrangement of a new 
meeting for Wednesday. 

Thus all the three versions of the event drawn up by the 
military party agree that the promise made was simply a pledge 
to suspend the progress of the bill for one sitting (viz., that on 
Wednesday morning), in order that the conference on the question 
might be renewed on Wednesday afternoon unprejudiced by any- 
thing that might happen in the interim. This point was never 
answered by the apologists of the Parliament, either at the time 
or afterwards: they always represent the officers as demanding 
not merely the temporary suspension of the proceedings, but the 
abandonment of the bill. 

The Clarke newsletter goes on to add further details of the 
actual scene. ‘‘ Most of the members,’’ that is, the unpledged 
majority, ‘‘ called the next morning for the bill, and before his 
Excellency could come had neere passed it, contrary to promise as 
was then told to them.’’ (In the last words we may perhaps see 
a reference to the speech attributed to Harrison in Several Pro- 
ceedings.) The order of events after Cromwell’s arrival at the 
House is then clearly defined. First came Cromwell's speech, 
‘* something said by the General ’’ ; next ‘‘ Captain Scott marched 
into the House with his companie and tooke the Speaker’s mace”’ ; 
then, either after that, or simultaneously, the Speaker himself 
“refusing to come out of the chaire, was (modestly) pulled out by 
a Member of Parliament and army ”’ ; finally ’the members walk’t 
out.’’ In short, ‘‘ the Parliament was dissolved with as little 
noyse as can bee imagined,’ though one member, Alderman Allen, 
‘‘ was a little while under confinement for some words.’’ In spite 
of the evident desire revealed by the words italicised to minimise 
the violence of the proceedings, the statement of the letter as to 


1 Clarke Papers, iii. 1; also printed in English Historical Review, viii. 
(1893), p. 531. 
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the order in which the various incidents happened deserves 
credence. The writers of these newsletters to the army in Scot- 
land are, as the whole series shows, always very well informed 
about what happened in Parliament. 

Besides this newsletter there are four or five private letters, 
in which the writers so far from seeking to minimise the violence 
of the act, rather seem to exaggerate it. Mewce, a London lawyer, 
who was agent to the Hatton family, wrote to Lady Hatton on 


April 21, as follows :— 


‘The Generall and Harrison came into the House, where when hee was 
sett down and putt on his hatt, he made a sharp speech, and in perticuler 
reproached the Speaker, the Commissioner Whitlock, Sir Henry Vane, Coll. 
Alger[non] Sidney and some other members, and then commanded that bable 
the Mace to bee taken awaye; which done hee commanded those pryme men 
whome hee had forementioned to goe forth; which not redyly obaying hee 
commanded Harrison to call up the soldiers, whoe sone putt out those that 
seemed unwilling; and the rest easily obeyed, and all departed.”’ 


So, with a brief reference to Allen’s arrest, Mewce ends.! In 
this, as in the previous account, the order for taking away the 
mace comes in the middle of the incident, directly after Crom- 
well’s speech, and before the expulsion of the members. And it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that things actually happened in 
this way. For, in the ordinary course of things, the close of the 
sitting would be marked by the removal of the mace, the Speaker 
would then vacate the chair, and follow it, and finally the mem- 
bers would follow the Speaker. This is the order in which events 
would take place if Cromwell sought to give an appearance of legal 
form to the proceedings which followed his declaration that the 
House was dissolved. 

Then come two newsletters amongst the Clarendon Papers, 
both written by Royalists to friends abroad, though in the second 
of them the writer assumes the tone of a republican. The first 
is undated, but was apparently written on Saturday, April 23. 
It is vivid, but very general. It describes Cromwell throwing 
himself into the middle of the House “with his hat cocked,” and 
giving “‘contumelious speech’’ to Vane, Marten—‘‘ the broad- 
faced adulterer”’—St. John, Allen, Sidney, and “some say Hasel- 
rig”; and speaks of Whiteiocke as receiving “some personal in- 
dignities’’ in the House. But though it adds a couple of touches 
to the picture, it does not throw any light on the question of the 


1 Hatton Correspondence, i. 7. 
2 It mentions Thursday last, i.e., April 21st, and speaks of “‘this busy 
week,” and was written before the author had read the Declaration of the 


Army, which appeared on April 23rd. 
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order in which the various incidents happened.’ The second 
Royalist newsletter, dated April 29, is more helpful.2 It states 
clearly that Harrison was in the House before the General, and 
sent for him to come, and that Cromwell’s contumelious language 
was uttered as the members were going out. ‘The General re- 
viling many of them as they passed by him, calling some of them 
drunkards, some adulterers, and others dissembling creatures, and 
that he should have a time to call them all to an account.” 

Despite the fact that the writers of these three letters were not 
eyewitnesses of what they related, their evidence has a certain 
value. They tell us what people believed in London at the 
moment, and embody the reports which were circulated from man 
to man in common talk. All dwell with a certain satisfaction 
upon the personal insults which various members of the House 
were said to have received. For the Long Parliament had grown 
so odious that its ignominious exit was welcomed with rejoicing 
rather than regretted. 

One other letter deserves quoting on’account of its authorship, 
although its writer was not in England, and does not profess to 
be very well informed on the subject. Sir Edward Hyde, who was 
at Paris with Charles II., wrote on May 3%, to Lord Roches- 
ter, who was in Germany, to inform him of the late revolution. 
It is uncertain whether Hyde had then received the two letters 
which we have quoted from his papers. If he had, he does not 
seem to have given much credit to the statements they contain, 
and the part attributed to Ingoldsby in his account shows that he 
relied on some source which has not reached us. 
















‘We are all now at a gaze upon this huge alteracon in England, which, 
though I know you will receive before this comes to your hands, and probably 
more perfect than I can relate it, yet I thinke it not amisse to let you know 
what I hear of it and conceave it to be. First, all the seeming divisions in 
the Army between Cromwell and Harrison appeared to be merely counterfeits, 
and there is I thinke little doubt to be made that the Army is intirely at 
Cromwell’s disposall. The officers of the Army pressed importunately and 
obstinately for a new Representative. The members had noe minde to quitt 
their benches, and were preparing a Bill to encrease their numbers, and then 
resolved to adjourne till November, and in the meanetime to leave the 
government in the Councell of State; when they had prepared this Bill 
and were ready to pass it, Cromwell entred the House, and efter two or 
three imperious questions, and high reproache of their ill carriage and having 
ileceived and deluded the people, he required the Speaker to leave the chayre, 
who refusing soe to doe, Col. Harrison and Col. Ingolsby making some 
signe, two fyles of Musqueteeres entred the House, and the two Colonells 
took the Speaker gently (as they say) by the hand, and lead him out of the 

















1 Eng. Hist. Review, viii. (1893), p. 532. 
2 Ibid., p. 533. 
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House, all the members following. The Generall himselfe brought up the 
Reare, and when they were all gone out, and he had given the mace to 
a Colonell to carry to St. Jame’s, he caused the doore to be locked, and soe 
dissolved their eternall Parliament.’’ ! 


Let us take next the letters written at the time by foreign 
observers. The reports which diplomatists of the period wrote to 
their governments possess a real value, but they must be employed 
with caution. Their authors were, in general, better acquainted 
with the foreign policy of the country to which they were 
accredited than with its domestic affairs. Though they collected 
information with care, it was in most cases obtained secondhand, 
and, what is more, conveyed to them through interpreters. In 
spite of the high intelligence of the writers, and the sense of 
responsibility with which they wrote, the details they give about 
English politics must not be implicitly accepted. When they say 
that such and such things are rumoured they may be trusted ; 
when they say that a particular thing happened in such and such 
a way, we must seek confirmation of that statement from other 
sources. It is also necessary to take into account the characteris- 
tics of individual diplomatists as revealed by the whole series of 
their letters. 

In this instance Venetian diplomatic reports give us little 
help. At the time Venice was represented in London by an agent 
only, Lorenzo Pauluzzi, who came to England in 1652. Dr. 
Gardiner quotes at length a dispatch of Pauluzzi’s, written on 
April 34 which throws some light on the causes of the breach 
between army and Parliament, but his letters seem to contain no 
narrative of the final rupture.” Sagredo gives an account of the 
scene in the House in the relation of his embassy which he read to 
the Venetian Senate in 1656, but he did not arrive in England till 
the end of 1655, and in April 1653 he was in Paris. His account 
accordingly is of very slight value.* Fortunately, we have a letter 
written by the Genoese ambassador, Francesco Bernardi, dated 
a; 1653, which has been printed in full. Bernardi’s narra- 
tive may be thus summarised. Cromwell, accompanied by Major- 
General Harrison and six other officers, with a following of ten or 
fifteen men, entered the House, and taking off his hat, lifted the 
mace from the table before the Speaker, and gave it to Harrison, 


1 Clarendon MSS. 

2 Gardiner, Commonwealth and Protectorate, ii, p. 257 [ed, 1903]; Pauluzzi’s 
Letter Book, Record Office. 

3 Berchet, Cromwell e la Repubblica di Venezia, 1864, p. 74; Horatio Brown, 
Venetian Studies, p. 385. 

4 Prayer, Oliviero Cromwell dalla battaglia di Worcester alla sua morte, 
published in Atti della Societa Ligure di Storia Patria, vol. xvi., 1882, p. 85. 
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who gave it to the lieutenant of the General’s guard. That 
done, Cromwell put on his hat again, and made a short speech to 
the members, to the effect that he no longer recognised the 
assembly as a Parliament. The people had expected from them 
the settlement of the government and the administration of 
justice, but they had preferred their private interest to the public 
and sought to perpetuate themselves in power. Therefore on 
behalf of the people he declared the House dissolved, and ordered 
the Speaker to quit his chair and the members to disperse. The 
leaders of the party opposed to Cromwell shouted to the Speaker 
to keep his chair.1_ Cromwell then commanded Harrison to expel 
him from it. Harrison took the Speaker courteously by the hand, 
and Lenthall, protesting that he only yielded to superior force, 
obeyed.? Many of the members loudly complained, each of whom 
“* Cromwell abused in turn, calling old Sir Henry Vane a juggler, 
young Vane a cheat, Harry Marten atheist and adulterer, 
Challoner a drunkard, and Sir Henry Mildmay and Scott em- 
bezzlers of public money. All went out quietly, and as they went 
they were not a little jeered at by the soldiers.” ® 

Let us now summarise the narrative written by Bordeaux, 
the French Ambassador, te Servien, which is printed in full by 
Guizot. 

Yesterday, he says, General Cromwell came to the Parliament 
about noon, as it was debating the question of a new Parliament; 
he stood up bareheaded and made a short speech. He told them 
that the government of so many persons was bad and oppres- 
sive, and that they had spent large sums of money for which 
no account had ever been rendered; that he had resolved there- 
fore to put the government of the nation into the hands of a few 
persons of integrity, and that henceforth he no longer recognised 
them as a Parliament. Then he put on his hat and, as the 
House did not disperse, ordered Harrison to bring in the soldiers. 
They entered; Harrison courteously took the Speaker by the 
hand and conducted him out of the Hcuse, and all the members 

1 “**Signor Presidente, continuate nella sedia.’”’ 

2 “‘Con modestia lo prese per la mano et lo richiese per uscire quietamente, 
ee no che sarebbe forzato. A che rispose il Presidente: ‘Se mi forzate convien 
che obedisca, riconoscendo la vostra potesta maggiore della nostra.’”’ 

8 “*A ognuno de quali diede il Generalissimo la sua mortificatione, come al 
vecchio Cavaliero Vayne di giocatore vecchio di leggier di mano; al Cavaliero 
Henrico Vayne suo figlio d’imbostero della Republica; al Henrico Martin 
d’atheysta et adultero; al Challoner di briacone; al Cavaliero Henrico Milmay. 
di lire 500 mila sterline di gioie et argenteria del passato Re; al Scott di lire 
300 mila che restava di dar conto all Republica; et cosi a diversi altri, che 


tutti publicamente hebbero la sua, et uscirno quietissamente, et passorno a uno a 
uno tra le guardie di soldati che non poco li burlavano.” 
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followed. General Cromwell took the mace and give it to the 
soldiers. 

The two Ambassadors wrote at the same time and under 
similar conditions. They agree roughly as to the nature of 
Cromwell’s speech and as to the manner in which it was de- 
livered. They agree also as to the civility with which Harrison 
treated the Speaker. On the other details they differ, and we 
can only accept their evidence so far as it is confirmed by inde- 
pendent testimony. Bernardi says that Cromwell brought the 
soldiers in with him, but Bordeaux’s statement that he called 
them in after his speech is confirmed by the Clarke newsletter, 
and Hyde’s letter to Rochester, and by Mewce. Bordeaux seems 
to put the removal of the mace at the end of the proceedings, 
but Bernardi, supported by the Clarke newsletter and Mewce, 
puts it before the removal of the Speaker. In each case the 
statement which is supported by the most evidence is also that 
which seems most probable in itself. 

There is yet one other difference to note. Bordeaux makes no 
mention of the personal reproofs which, according to Bernardi, 
Cromwell administered to various members as they were leaving 
the House. Like the writer of the Clarke newsletter he omits 
this fact altogether. On the other hand, the fact is mentioned by 
three of the letters, and one of them agrees exactly with Bernardi 
as to the precise moment when the episode took place. Moreover 
the story is confirmed by contemporary evidence of another kind, 
which must also be taken into account. For the populace of that 
day ballads filled the place which the cheap newspapers do now. 
They chronicled the events of the day with appropriate comments 
fitted to the public taste, and served at once to express opinion 
and to form it. Such an event as the fall of the Long Parliament 
naturally did not pass unnoticed. ‘On chante des chansons par- 
tout contre eux,’’ says Bordeaux of the fallen assembly. ‘‘ Il s’en 
vendait une publiquement que le Général Cromwell, par sa grande 
modération, a commandé de n’étre plus chantée, et en a fait sup- 
’ primer quarante mille exemplaires qui ont été pris chez ]’impri- 
meur. On ne laisse pas d’en vendre sous main.” ! This is con- 
firmed by a newsletter amongst the Clarke Papers dated April 30 : 
‘‘ A scandalous ballade was this weeke sung generally throughout 
London, and bought by most, the burthen whereof was 12 Parlia- 
ment men for a penny. His Excellency desired the Lord Maior 
to suppresse it, which he did accordingly and hath since 


oa Cromwell and the English Commonwealth, i. 493; trans. by 
Scobie, 
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imprisoned the printers.” ' In spite of its suppression Thomason 
obtained a copy of this ballad, though he was not able to get it till 
June 3.2. It is reprinted in Thomas Wright’s Political Ballads 
published in England during the Commonwealth, 1841, p.196. 
The ballad is simply a cry of exultation over a fallen enemy. It 
gives but a very general and very brief description of the incident 
of the dissolution, and contains no personal details. There is, 
however, another ballad “Upon Oliver’s Dissolving the Long 
Parliament,” printed in 1660 in Rump Songs (p. 305), which was 
probably written in 1653, though no copy of that date seems to 
have survived. It depicts in a couple of lines the scene in the 
House, and sums up Cromwell’s speech in two more. 


‘Brave Oliver came to the House like a sprite,’ 

His fiery looks struck the Speaker dumb, 

‘ You must be gone hence,’ quoth he, ‘ by this light! ¢ 
‘Do you mean to sit here till Doomsday come?’ ”’ 


Finally it mentions Cromwell’s upbraiding Harry Marten with 
his adultery, and introduced the name of Alderman Allen, once 
“a broken citizen” and now “a broken Parliament man” as 
if he too had been in some way prominent in the scene. While 
the second ballad echoes the gossip of the day, which private letters 
had already embodied in various shapes, and gives it a wider 
circulation, the first ballad explains why these reports were so 
greedily received and propagated. It can scarcely be doubted that 
popular rumour, in its hostility to the members of the Long 
Parliament, exaggerated the story of the insults to which they 
were subjected. 

These facts and statements, collected from letters written at 
the time, or from accounts published at the time, represent with 
tolerable accuracy what was known and what was believed in 
April, 1653, about the incidents in the House of Commons on 
April 20, so far as it was matter of common knowledge. Contra- 
dictory though the accounts are, it is possible, as we have seen, 
to extract from them a fairly clear idea of what happened. 

During the next few years some further information was sup- 
plied by the speeches of men who took part in the expulsion of 


! Clarke Papers, iii, 3. Later historians also mention this ballad. Heath 
speaking of the expulsion says, ‘‘it was turned to a ballad in the most scummy 
and vilest language conceivable,” adding in the margin, “Twelve Parliament 
men for a penny.” (Chronicle, ed. 1663, p. 627.) ‘‘Etiam trivialibue Poetastris 
irrisi, qui inter affluentis plebeculae circulos in Urbe media Duodenos Senatores 
asse venales palam cantillarent.” (Bate, Hlenchus, part ii. p. 286, ed. 1663.) 

2 British Museum, 669, f. 17 (12). 

5 |.e, apparition, ; 

4 Quoting this from memory in my life of Cromwell, | misquoted it. 
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the Parliament, or were present at the time. We have reports of 
the statements of four persons; Cromwell himself refers to the 
dissolution in two of his speeches—in that of July 4, 1653, number 
i. in Carlyle’s collection, and in the speech of April 21, 1657, which 
is number xiii. In both, he dwells rather on the cause of the act 
that the act itself, but in the first he does supply some material 
evidence.! After recounting the discussion at the conference on 
Tuesday night, he says that when the members of Parliament 
parted from the officers, ‘Two or three of the Chief of them, one 
of the chief and two or three more, did tell us, that they would 
endeavour to suspend farther proceedings about the bill for a 
new Representative until they had a further conference.” 
This conference, he adds, was to take place “the next day.” [It 
should be noted that while Cromwell’s statement of the nature of 
the promise made exactly agrees with the statement contained 
in the army declaration, in Several Proceedings, and in the 
Clarke newsletter, he does not say that the promise was made by 
all the members present at the meeting, but only by two or three 
of the leaders.| Cromwell next states that there was a meeting 
early the next Wednesday morning, which was clearly a meeting 
of officers only, to prepare for the joint conference to take place 
later in the day. ‘‘ The next morning, we considering how to order 
what we had further to offer to them in the evening, word was 
brought us that the House was proceeding with all speed upon 
the new Representative.’’ Disbelieving this news the officers con- 
tinued their discussion: “We could not believe it that such 
persons could be so unworthy; we remained there till a second 
and a third messenger came with tidings that the House was 
really upon that business, and had brought it near to the issue.” 
Then he adds two facts not mentioned by other authorities, as 
evidence that the House was proceeding “with that haste as was 
never before exercised.” In the first place it meant to pass the 
bill “only in paper, without engrossing it, for the quicker dispatch 
of it.” In the second place it was “leaving out all things relating 
to the due exercise of the qualifications which had appeared all 
along.” 

These two points are so important that they must be con- 
sidered at some length. A digression is necessary in order to 
explain them. Take first the question of engrossment. When the 
amendments to a bill had been considered, and those which were 
acceptable agreed to, it was usual to move “‘ that the said Act so 
amended be engrossed,’’ and if the motion was agreed to the Act 


1 Carlyle’s Cromwell, ed. Lomas, ii. 287. 
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was then put upon parchment, preparatory to the third reading. 
Although this was usually done in the case of all important acts, 
those of less moment were frequently passed without being 
engrossed, as many instances show.' But in all cases the question 
that this bill be engrossed was always put before the bill itself was 
put to the question. This was done, for instance, in the case of 
the last Acts passed by the House before its expulsion, viz. 
two Acts passed on April 8, one for the Probate of Wills, the other 
for continuing Bradshaw as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster.’ If the House had finished the discussion of the amend- 
ments on Wednesday, April 13, the last occasion on which the 
amended bill had been considered, it would have been natural to 
wind up with a motion for engrossment. If not, it should have 
come during the proceedings of Wednesday the 20th, and it is 
possible that the motion had been put and lost before Cromwell 
arrived in the House. The silence of the Journals as to what 
happened in the House does not necessarily negative this 
supposition. 

The precise meaning of the charge that the House was “leaving 
out all things relating to the due exercise of the qualifications 
which had appeared all along” is more difficult to determine. 
Carlyle interprets it to mean that the House now omitted certain 
provisions which had hitherto appeared in the bill, and adds the 
words “in it till now.” This is not likely. Since February 238, 
when Haslerig reported the amendments to the bill proposed by 
the select committee, the House had occupied nearly every Wed- 
nesday in discussing them. On March 2, 9, 16 and 23, the House 
decided what the future constituencies should be, making some 
alterations in the scheme proposed by the Committee.* On March 
30 it decided what the property qualifications of the electors should 
be, rejecting the clause proposed by the committee, and creating 
instead a new franchise which gave a vote to anyone possessing 
real or personal estate to the value of £200.5 On April 13 the 
House determined the moral qualification of the persons to be 
elected : they were to be “such as are persons of known integrity, 


1 Commons’ Journal, vii. 245, 255, 257, 264, 269, 277. 

2 ‘The ancient system of engrossing all bills upon parchment, after the 
report, was discontinued in 1849; when both houses agreed to substitute bills, 
printed on vellum, by the Queen’s printer, for the old parchment rolls... . 
By the adoption of this system, the old form of question, ‘that this bill be 
engrossed,’ which always followed after the report, or further consideration 
of report, was dispensed with.” Erskine May, T'reatise on the Law, etc., of 
Parliament, 1879, p. 5365. 

8 C. J, vii. 276, 277. 40. J., vii. 263, 265, 268, 270. 

5 OC. J., vii, 278. 
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fearing God, and not scandalous in their conversation.”! No 
doubt there was some political qualification both for electors and 
elected included in the bill, though there is nothing in the Journals 
to show its nature. “They had made a few qualifications, such 
as they were,” confessed Cromwell. His complaint and that of 
the officers in general was not the absence of provisions of this 
kind from the bill, but that the provisions in it were not strong 
enough. They said that persons who had been neutral during the 
war, and Presbyterians who had turned Royalists in 1648, would 
apparently be qualified to vote. What stringent provisions against 
such persons the army thought desirable, is shown by the 14th 
and 15th articles of the Instrument of Government. 

The complaint that the House was “leaving out all things 
relating to the due exercise of the provisions” means something 
different. It was well to make provisions as to the moral and 
political qualifications of electors and candidates, but the real ques- 
tion was how they were to be enforced. The last thing Parlia- 
ment did in the sitting of April 13 was to vote a clause declaring 
that ‘‘all and every vote and votes, election and elections, given or 
made for any person or persons, contrary, or not according to the 
qualifications before expressed ’’ should be null and void. Who 
was to decide whether a vote was legally given or an election 
legally made? Cromwell and the officers asked the representatives 
of Parliament in their conference on April 19 ‘* how the whole 
business should be executed?” To this they obtained no satis- 
factory reply, and that for good reasons. In the Instrument of 
Government the task of deciding “ whether the persons elected and 
returned be such as is agreeable to the qualifications” was 
entrusted to the Council of State. In the proposed constitution 
drawn up by the Protector’s first Parliament in 1654 the task was 
divided between Council and Parliament. Council was to collect 
evidence on the question whether a member was qualified or not, 
and Parliament was to judge whether he should be allowed to sit.‘ 
By the Petition and Advice 41 commissioners appointed by Act of 
Parliament were to examine whether the members be capable to 
sit “according to the qualifications,” and to suspend them if they 
were not qualified, till Parliament itself should determine their 
case.> On the other hand, by the Bill for a new Representative in 
1653, it is pretty clear that Parliament intended to reserve the task 


1@. J., vii. 278. 

2 Ibid. Compare the Instrument of Government, article xvi., which repro- 
duces this clause in a slightly different shape. 

3 Article xxi., p. 412. 4 Cap. 34, p. 441. 

5 Art. iv. Gardiner’s Constitutional Documents, 2nd ed., pp. 412, 441, 451. 
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to itself.1 Some machinery was necessary to determine whether 
the qualifications prescribed in the Act had been observed. The Act 
provided no new machinery for the purpose, therefore the existing 
machinery must be continued. As before, the members of the 
House itself would continue to decide the validity of all new elec- 
tions. This supplied the strongest possible security for the continu- 
ance of the existing members, as they desired. Hence when they 
were pressed by the officers “how the business should be executed ” 
they always answered, as Cromwell repeatedly says, “that nothing 
would save the nation but the continuance of this Parliament,” 
meaning thereby simply that the sitting members should retain 
their seats. Whether there was a special clause for the purpose in 
the bill or not, is uncertain. Probably not. The thing could be 
effected by a simple resolution suspending the issue of the writs in 
cases when a constituency was already represented in the House. 
In this way the scheme was worked out in February 1660. 

But to return to Cromwell’s speech. On the receipt of the 
news that Parliament was proceeding with this unusual speed, he 
says that he went to the House to stop the bill from passing. 
“Upon this the House was dissolved even when the Speaker was 
going to put the last question.” What this phrase means the 
speeches of other members explain, and they enable us to fix the 
precise moment of Cromwell’s intervention. In a speech made in 


Richard Cromwell’s Parliament on February 7, 1659, Sir Arthur 
Haslerig said : — 


“T heard, being seventy miles off, that it was propounded that we should 
dissolve our trust, and devolve it into a few hands. I came up and found 
it so; that it was resolved in a junto at the Cockpit. I trembled at it, and 
was, after, there, and bore my testimony against it. I told them the work 
they went about was accursed. I told them it was impossible to devolve this 
trust. Next day, we were labouring here in the House on an act to put 
an end to that Parliament and to call another. I desired the passing of it 
with all my soul. The question was putting for it, when our General stood 
up, and stopped the question, and called in his Lieutenant, with two files 
of musqueteers, with their hats on their heads, and their guns loaden with 
bullets. Our General told us we should sit no longer to cheat the people. 
The Speaker, a stout man, was not willing to go. He was so noble, that 
he frowned, and said he would not out of the chaix, till he was plucked out; 
which was quickly done, without much compliment, by two soldiers, and 
the mace taken: and there was an end of the third estate also. I rejoiced 
then, from the soul, that the question was not put.’’? 


From this it is also clear that it was Haslerig’s intervention 
which frustrated the temporary suspension of proceedings to 
which Vane had agreed. We may perhaps infer from his words 
that he had arrived from the country late on the evening of 


1 There is a trace of some clause relating to this subject in the proceedings 
of April 13th. C. J., vii. 277. The insertion of the words “‘discharged or’ 
before ‘‘suspended” seems to refer to it. 2 Burton’s Diary, ed. 1828, iii. 98. 
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Tuesday, when the conference had either broken up or was 
drawing to a close. In 1653, as in the summer of 1659, after 
the Long Parliament was restored, Haslerig’s influence in the 
House was stronger than Vane’s. To push on the Bill seemed 
to him the best way of preventing the acceptance of the solution 
the army proposed. It should be noted, however, that while 
Haslerig agrees with Cromwell as to the moment of Cromwell’s 
intervention, and dates it with even greater precision, he says 
the Speaker was “plucked out of the chair” by “two soldiers.” 

Four days later another member, Robert Reynolds, gave the 
House his version of the incident. “I was very pressing for 
that Act to dissolve ourselves. I never desired any earthly thing 
with more earnestness [than] to see that Parliament fairly dis- 
solved, and another provided to build up what. . . . The ques- 
tion being put to dissolve . . . with a very loud Yea... .” It 
is unlucky that there is a blank in the MS. just at the points 
indicated, but it seems plain that the question was actually 
being put to the House when Cromwell intervened, and that 
those in favour of the Bill had been called upon by the Speaker 
to say “Aye” and had done it. Cromwell stood up to speak 
before the “Noes” could be called upon. 

This appears to have been quite in order. A vote passed 
on May 17, 1606, declared: ‘‘ Any man may speak after the 
affirmative question and before the negative.”! ‘This done,” 
continues Reynolds, “persons came to the door”—evidently a 
euphemism for soldiers. ‘‘One came in and sweetly and kindly 
took your predecessor by the hand, and led him out of the chair. 
I say sweetly and gently.” Reynolds thus contradicts Haslerig’s 
story that the Speaker was pulled out by two soldiers, and con- 
firms the view that Harrison was the agent and that he per- 
formed his task with due civility. 

A fourth witness is Harrison himself. Questioned in 1660, 
whilst he was a prisoner at Newgate, as to his share in “ breaking 
the Old Parliament,” Harrison replied : 


“The breaking of the Parliament was the act and design of General 
Cromwell, for I did know nothing of it: that morning before it was done 
he called me to go along with him to the House, and after he had brought 
all into disorder, I went to the Speaker, and told him; ‘ Sir, seeing things are 
brought to this pass, it is not requisite for you to stay there '; he answered, 
he would not come down unless he was pulled out; ‘ Sir,’ said I, ‘ I will lend 
you my hand ’; and he, putting his hand into mine, came down without any 
pulling, so that I did not pull him.” * C. H. Frets, 


(To be continued.) 





1 Qld Parl. History, xxiii. 311. 2 Burton’s Diary, iii. 209. 
* The Speeches and Prayers of some of the late King’s Judges, 1660. 
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THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. 


I. In PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


THE teaching of history in preparatory schools to-day is com- 
plicated by at least two difficulties. First, by the comparatively 
short time we are able to give the subject in our already over- 
loaded curriculum. The small boy must have a good grounding 
and fair start in Latin, English, Mathematics, and French if he 
is to do himself credit at, and reap advantage from, his public 
school. If he is to get a scholarship there, we must probably 
teach him Greek, and now they threaten us with science too! 
Secondly, there is the trouble, no inconsiderable one in these 
days, of getting uniformity of method and a progressive course 
of teaching throughout the school. 

Although no subject perhaps has increased more in importance 
in the course of the last twenty years in the public schools, 
it is very difficult for the preparatory school master to give a 
greater place to the teaching of history in his time-table, no 
matter how much he may wish to do so; and this is mainly be- 
cause a boy’s knowledge or ignorance of the subject does not, as 
a rule, affect his place when he enters his public school vid the 
common entrance examination; his form is settled chiefly in 
regard to his Latin papers, therefore it seems unwise to take 
time from the latter subject to give it to history, which appar- 
ently does not count. Neither can we give less to mathematics 
or French if the average boy is to do those papers even fairly 
well ; the Geography paper must at least be attempted, and some 
schools, Harrow in particular, insist on a boy showing some know- 
ledge of the Scriptures. 

On the other hand, in scholarship examinations the English 
papers are often of great importance. Harrow gives, I think, at 
least one scholarship to the candidate who shows promise in 
history, and sets an extra paper on that subject. Where, as at 
Eton, the history questions are included in the general English 
paper, the boy who is able to answer these accurately and well 
scores tremendously : first, because he has these answers at least 
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to his credit, even if the rest of the paper does not suit him 
particularly well, as may quite well happen to the moderately 
well read and informed small boy, general knowledge being such a 
very wide subject. Secondly, he is guided to a certain extent as to 
which questions to choose, always a difficult matter. Therefore, 
it appears to be well worth while to give as much time as possible 
for history to the clever boy ; but there is less encouragement to 
do the same for the average or even stupid child, although one 
feels that the latter might really benefit more by a good grounding 
in history and extra training in the reading and writing of Eng- 
lish than his more fortunate brother, who is apt to pick up such 
knowledge naturally in the course of reading and conversation.” 

In most preparatory schools the boys in the upper forms 
work, as a rule, from 30-32 hours a week. Classics and mathe- 
matics claim considerably more than half this time, in some 
schools quite two-thirds; that remaining has to be divided 
between Divinity, French, and English subjects, which last 
include, of course, general knowledge, geography, essay-writing, 
and some knowledge of English literature and poetry, as well 
as history. It has been suggested that some statement of the 
hours and periods we are able to give here to English, more 
particularly to history, may be interesting; it must, however, 
be understood that we do not pretend that our division of time 
is necessarily the right one, any more than that the methods 
explained later on are exempt from criticism ; but we have arrived 
at our system after some years of careful thought and experiment, 
and are fairly well satisfied with the results. 

In the classical sixth only four and a half to five hours a week 
can be spared for English subjects.* These are divided into six 
periods of about three-quarters of an hour each, of which three 
are given to history, one to geography, and one to the reading 
and writing of essays (some on historical subjects) and to English 


* For instance, at Eton eight questions are set of which the boy must answer 
five; the first, an essay, is obligatory, and if he chooses two on history, he 
will probably not have much trouble in finding two more that he can do among 
the remaining five. 

* It is a question whether the dull boy without linguistic or mathematical 
ability would not gain more in education if he were allowed to give more time 
to the history and literature of his own country, and spend less struggling with 
Latin Sentences and syntax, which are often quite beyond his powers of assimila- 
tion, and leave him hopelessly bored, so that he gives up trying and loses all 
interest in his work. But this we must leave in the hands of our headmasters, 
Of course we do not want early specialisation, but the stupid boy does have 
rather a dull time of it under our present system of education. 

* Navy candidates and modern side boys in a parallel form get six extra 
periods given equally to extra French, Geography, and English reproduction, 
while the others are learning Greek. 
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literature and poetry, the last as far as possible in connection 
with the period of history being studied during the term. The 
sixth and remaining English lesson is taken up by general papers 
which are set one week and answered in class the next, but pre- 
pared out of school hours. Four or five questions are given every 
week, and always include at least one on general history. These 
entail a certain amount of reading and research if they are to 
be properly answered, and while on the subject I should like to 
insist that the boy should look things up for himself. Tell him 
where and how to look, what to read, give him plenty of good 
reference books, but don’t do all his work for him With a week 
in which to prepare his answers and to make notes, he should 
do the paper fairly well, and he gradually acquires a large amount 
of diverse and useful information which opens up fresh channels 
of interest for him in all directions, and he remembers it all the 
better for having taken some personal trouble to acquire it These 
answers are usually written, and teach the boys to state their 
facts briefly and clearly ; occasionally they give them orally, but 
they are not allowed to rely on doing so, otherwise some of the 
lazy members would not trouble to look everytking up, but would 
rely on getting asked something they know. 

Two of the three history lessons go to the period being learnt 
during the term, the third is used for revision and questions and 
answers on history outside the afore-mentioned period. After the 
scholarship and common entrance examinations are over—that 
is, during the last fortnight or three weeks of the term—the boys 
often read quickly through one of Shakespeare’s historical plays, 
taking parts, giving up a few history lessons to it, as well as the 
weekly literature class, and not stopping for elaborate explana- 
tions or notes which divert their attention from the story. Fre- 
quently the class selects a scene and produces it at a Saturday 
night concert for the benefit of the rest of the school ; a cupboard 
full of acting-clothes supplying the necessary costumes. In the 
same way all the classes often themselves dramatise scenes from 
English history for the benefit of their friends, and murder 
Becket (with the aid of much red ink), scourge Henry II., “turn 
the loaf” for the betrayal of Wallace, and try Charles I. with 
evident enjoyment. 

The fifth forms get four lessons a week in history, three in 
geography, and two in English composition and reproduction, 
one for reading and literature ; no general papers are set, but one 
history lesson a week is given to the writing of answers to six 
or seven questions set the week before, to their verbal correction, 
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and to the setting of new ones. These questions are contained in 
very few words; the answers are easily corrected in class, but 
they entail a certain amount of reading and trouble, as the speci- 
men which follows will show.’ 

1. Whose ship was the Royal Sovereign? 

9. There were two Mary Tudors. Name their husbands. 

3. Name (a) an English battle fought in a snowstorm ; (b) an 
English Prince who was drowned ; (c) a Prime Minister who was 
murdered. 

4, Name a preacher who caused a stir in Anne’s reign. Was 
he a Whig or a Tory? 

5. “Roll up that map.” What map? Who said it? 

6. Against which Danish king did Alfred fight? 

The younger boys have four history lessons, three geography, 
and four in English composition and dictation; the fourth form 
also look up a few easy questions in the same way as their elders, 
and they all learn some English poetry in class every day; no 
lesson is ever longer than three-quarters of an hour. 

It will be found possible in this way to give an intelligent 
boy a sound groundwork and growing interest in his subject, par- 
ticularly if he gets some help and guidance in his out-of-school 
reading and is provided with the right sort of books. It is delight- 
ful to see how quickly he develops a nice taste in literature and 
rejects rubbish ; he only needs encouragement. If, for example, 
at the end of a history lesson on the Stuarts, the teacher will 
read a few pages from Old Mortality or The Three Musketeers, and 
leave off at any interesting place, the whole class will want to 
borrow the book, which will be read with avidity. The Talisman, 
The White Company, Windsor Castle, and Westward Ho! can 
all be read in connection with their respective periods, and plenty 
of similar books will suggest themselves. The great thing is to 
get interest awakened; the boys enjoy the story, and soon learn 
to distinguish fact from fiction. 

We are all agreed that boys ought to be interested in the 
history of their own country, and that the subject is not to be 
treated as a sort of mental gymnastic course like Latin grammar; 
and it is very easy in these days of delightfully written and illus- 
trated books to make the lessons pleasant and entertaining. But 
at the same time we must not lose sight of the fact that we want 
the boys to know the outlines of British history accurately and 


1 These questions were all set by the late Mr. Townsend Warner in the 
Harrow History Prize Competitions at different times. This competition, which 
is open to all Preparatory Schools, is now to be called ‘‘The Townsend Warner 
Prize Competition,” and examined for by Mr. Marten in March every year. 
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well. Slipshod, careless answers, wild guesses at dates, and 
ignorance of all sequence of events are far too common, and are 
the evidence of a slack, sloppy habit of mind on the part of both 
teacher and pupil. The boy who was asked in the last common 
entrance examinations to state what he knew about Judge 
Jeffreys, and replied that ““He was called the Bloody Assize,” 
evidently had no idea of the meaning of the last word in his 
answer, and also was completely muddled in mind. Another 
reply that “he was a cruel judge who murdered a lot of people” 
is an instance of the sort of answer which should not be tolerated, 
and is the result of what may be called the vague method of 
teaching. It is so easy to spend the lesson in reading to the 
boys stories in which they are mildly interested. They are apt 
to remember quite well, for instance, that somebody “never 
smiled again,” but who the gentleman was and the cause of his 
extreme gloom are matters to which they are entirely indifferent 
unless their teacher takes the trouble to make these facts im- 
portant. We all know how difficult it is to teach a boy a thing 
which he half knows, and this is particularly true of history. 
Unless he gets a clear, broad outline when he is quite young 
and is taught to be accurate, he gets into a muddled state of mind 
out of which it becomes almost impossible to extricate him. Some 
teachers—we hope they are few—are content to give the boys 
a text-book and tell them to learn so much while they read the 
paper or write letters, after which they ask dull questions relating 
solely to facts. This method often produces worse results than 
the vague one, as the boy becomes unspeakably bored and actively 
dislikes his history lessons. 

Another method, rather an old-fashioned one, is to let the 
boys read some history book aloud in turn before catechising 
them at the end of the chapter, but this plan has several dis- 
advantages. The effort of reading distracts the mind of the young 
boy from the matter in hand; few of them read really well aloud ; 
dull and monotonous reading will cause the attention of the others 
to wander, and when a really bad or nervous reader begins they 
all become horribly alert to catch him tripping, and have no idea 
of the meaning of what he is trying to produce. Of ccurse, boys 
must learn to read aloud, but not in their history lesson. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory method is for the teacher him- 
self to read some book suited to the age and intelligence of the 
class, stopping to explain words, emphasise important points, and 
ask questions. ‘These should be of two sorts, the first bearing 
simply on what he has been reading, to make sure that the boys 
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are all attending and to catch the dreamer napping; and the 
second testing their reasoning powers. For instance : “ Why did 
such a person do such a thing? Was he right or wrong?” Any 
definite point, such as a date, on which the class do not agree 
can be looked up in a text-book which every boy should have to 
hand ; we use Carter’s Outlines here. There will be a scramble 
to find the place first and to prove their neighbours in the wrong, 
and they will remember it far better than if they had been told it. 

Sometimes they may write their answers, and these should 
be short and concise, containing some definite information; the 
elder boys can write short biographies and explanations, but for 
the younger ones questions which can be answered in two or 
three words are better; they are learning to write English in 
other lessons. The late Mr. Townsend Warner, who examined 
for at least twelve years in the Harrow History Prize Competi- 
tion, told me that he believed in the above type of question for 
little boys, and he was a past-master in the art of setting them in 
such a way that the well-read or well-read-to boy was at an 
advantage over his rival who crammed from text-books for the 
examination. Let the boy learn to write down what he knows 
first; style and power of expression will come later, particularly 
if he only reads and listens to well-written books. 

In this connection I do not think it is often realised that 
children understand and appreciate books when read aloud which 
they could not deal with themselves. For instance, most boys 
here, except, of course, the babies, thoroughly enjoy Green’s 
Short History, more particularly the chapters on the Normans 
and early Angevin kings and on Puritan England. One youth of 
eleven remarked to me that it was “the best book for making up 
plays” he knew, and I have heard them reeling off long sentences 
from it in some of their historical dramatic productions. Here we 
use several books in the top forms : Warner and Marten’s Ground- 
work perhaps ‘most just now; Fletcher's Introductory History 
is a great favourite too, particularly the first two volumes. Every 
boy above the two lowest forms possesses a Carter, and directly 
he is old enough and interested enough to want a bigger and 
fuller book of his own, he can have one. Some collect nearly all 
those mentioned in this article before they leave, and do not 
regard them merely as lesson-books but as valued private pos- 
sessions. 

The lower sixth are being taught from Meiklejohn’s History 
just now, one of the fifths has Warner's Brief Survey read to 
them; in other classes we use the Cambridge History Readers, 
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which are excellent and very well graded; while Mrs. Synge’s 
Stories of the English and H. E. Marshall’s Our Island Story are 
delightful for the smallest boys. 

In the top forms we generally take four terms to cover the 
whole period of British history ; the middle school get through it 
with less detail in three, and the little boys cover the ground more 
rapidly and therefore more frequently. All the younger ones 
spend more time in proportion over the earlier period and touch 
very lightly on the Hanoverians, as constitutional history is 
beyond them. We try as far as possible to fix their attention in 
each age on the most important event or policy of that time with- 
out worrying them with details which do not affect the main 
issues ; while at the same time we try to tell them something of 
French and Scottish history which does affect these issues. It 
must be admitted that tables of genealogy are dull things, but if 
instead of learning them from a book the boy makes his own in 
class from information given him from time to time, he will 
rather enjoy working out the relationships, and will be very 
much pleased to find he has done it correctly when he compares 
it with the table in his book. 

As the boys grow older a system of note-books will be found 
excellent—at least, we have tried it here with great success. No 
one may have one (so the thing is a privilege) until he can write 
fairly well and cleanly. Then he gets a stiff-covered exercise- 
book, quite different from his class-books and private property, and 
he begins by writing in order the names of the Kings and Queens 
of England, setting two pages aside for each with dates under 
each name. Then half-way down the page he writes down an 
event in that particular reign; he generally chooses a battle if 
possible. As he goes up from class to class he fills up these 
pages with further details as he learns them about wives, children, 
laws, parliaments, and important men and events, till he has a 
fairly comprehensive synopsis written by himself. He also copies 
in genealogical tables which he has made, sketch-maps of Scot- 
land, France, Ireland, and the American colonies. These may be 
coloured. Three or four pages are set aside for nicknames, with 
their owners opposite; there is a list of important archbishops— 
Canterbury on one page, York and St. Andrews on another. 
Prime Ministers and Justiciars have a page to themselves, and 
we like to have a list of famous ships with their owners; regi- 
ments get attention in some note-books with their dates, and 
names of the men who raised them. In the same way pages are 
set aside for notable sayings with their contexts ani approximate 
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dates. All this is done gradually out of school hours, at odd times 
on wet afternoons, etc. The books are examined from time to 
time, suggestions made, and prizes for the best awarded in divi- 
sions. The boys can get help where and from whom they like, 
but everything must be verified from a book before it is written 
down. The note-book becomes a cherished possession, and is 
often very useful later on. 

It is very usual in these days, and incidentally a great saving 
of trouble to themselves, for teachers to maintain that historical 
dates are dull and unnecessary for boys and can be learnt later 
on. Nothing is more untrue or misleading ; they never are learnt 
later except with great trouble and annoyance, and are then often 
valueless. To try to teach a boy history without dates seems 
rather like building a house without putting up a scaffolding. We 
want to give him a broad outline with a chain of important events 
if he is to look upon history as a whole, and the dates are useful 
pegs to help him on his way. Let him learn, as a matter of 
course, the date of each important event as he is told about it, 
otherwise he will have no idea where he is, and will get dread- 
fully muddled and produce horrible chronological blunders later 
on. It is not a bad plan to let the little boys repeat frequently 
the dates they have already learnt during the last five or. ten 
minutes of their history lesson; they will enjoy standing up in 
a row and taking each other up and down. The element of com- 
petition prevents their being bored by constant repetition, while 
the change of position and train of thought is welcome to the 
mind and body of the restless small boy. A scholar of his public 
school, a boy of seventeen, told me lately that he had never for- 
gotten what he had learnt in this way as quite a little child. 

With this method of training all necessity for learning lists 
of dates later is removed, and the boy will possess a sequence 
of events in his mind and will be able always to fix on an approxi- 
mate date for a minor event. 

Mr. Grant Robertson, who examines here every year, and 
has kindly given us much valuable help and advice, always insists 
on the value of accurate and definite knowledge for young boys. 
I hope, therefore, I may be forgiven for urging the need for 
accuracy so persistently. It should not militate, as some people 
believe, against interest, if the teacher is ready to let the boys 
see that he is both keen and accurate and ready to answer intel- 
ligent questions, though this sometimes entails a good deal of 
extra work on his part; the boys appreciate the fact that he is 
taking trouble too. They think none the less well of him if 
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he says frankly that he is not sure of a point they have raised 
but will “look it up and tell them to-morrow.” We cannot expect 
to get history specialists to teach our little boys in these days; 
the public schools want all there are left who are not making 
history themselves in France or on other battlefields; but we 
must have teachers who are enthusiastic on the subject and 
willing to work with their pupils. No boy ever works for a master 
who does not! 

In teaching history, as in other subjects, there must be a 
certain amount of spadework done, but competition keeps the 
interest going at first till the boy gets a pride in his own definite 
knowledge and is willing and ready to work to add to it. Little 
boys are delightfully keen; if they are not, it is their master’s 
fault for boring them; he has no excuse when teaching such an 
interesting subject. It may be considered that I have insisted 
too much on his responsibility, but there can be no doubt that 
the horrid results one sees in common entrance papers. are 
brought about by careless and bad teaching, and headmasters are 
not altogether free from blame, in so much that they are often 
ready to hand over the history to a games master whom they 
do not consider capable of dealing with anything else (the poor 
young athlete would probably teach the juniors their Latin 
grammar extremely well and patiently, remembering his own 
early struggles!). It is not fair to expect our public schools to 
produce history scholars if we send them boys badly grounded, 
with all interest in the subject destroyed; better to leave it alone 
altogether and let them begin it there. 

Let us get the best teacher we can for history, and let him 
take the subject right through the school as far as possible and 
teach it to the boys as a logical and interesting sequence of 
events, and not as a jumble of dry facts. In this way it will 
train the reasoning power, exercise the memory, develop the 
intelligence, besides being a valuable medium for teaching a boy 
to express himself and reproduce what he knows in good, simple 
English. Apart from all educational considerations, if, as some 
of us believe, “the future of the world lies in the hands of the 
Anglo-Saxon race,” is it not of the first importance that our 
boys should learn, while their hearts are so susceptible and their 
minds so receptive, to love and understand the great heritage to 
which they are born; and how shall they do this better than 
by being taught faithfully and sympathetically the history of the 
British nation? 


C. VAUGHAN WILKES 
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TI. In ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Two documents stand out as representing the high-water 
mark in the development of history teaching in elementary 
schools. These are the “Suggestions” of the Board of Educa- 
tion for the teaching of history in elementary schools (1913) and 
the “Report of a Conference on the Teaching of History in 
London Elementary Schools” (1911). The former was compiled 
with a view to utilising to the best advantage the services of the 
whole teaching staff as it exists at present, while at the same time 
it lifts the whole subject to a higher plane. The latter covers the 
whole ground of history-teaching in London elementary schools, 
and also contains sketches of the corresponding work in other 
countries. From this it develops suggestions for the teaching of 
history in various types of schools with specialist and non- 
specialist teachers, and indicates a wide range of material for 
selection. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this assistance, it is by no means an 
easy matter to make a judicious selection if anything like propor- 
tion is to be secured in the treatment of the subject. Moreover, 
although the elementary schools do not suffer from the difficulties 
of conflicting examinations, the range between the best and worst 
abilities and opportunities of scholars of similar ages is much 
greater than is the case with corresponding pupils in secondary 
schools. With a subject so wide and so difficult as history, there 
is an inevitable tendency to take up some single aspect of the 
subject, or to dwell upon questions that happen to be most 
prominent at the moment, whether social, constitutional, or inter- 
national. These courses have, at any rate, several satisfactory 
features. They are in touch with what the child is experiencing ; 
they are often enthusiastically carried out; and, being limited, 
they are well done from the standpoint of information. And these 
are features which are by no means to be despised. Indeed, in 
the hands of teachers who have had no opportunities for special 
training in history, one is entitled to doubt whether they are not 
educationally more valuable than a wider scheme would be. But 
no history teacher can be satisfied with this. As Sir Julian Corbett 
said of the teaching of naval cadets, it was soon found that‘even 
naval history could be properly understood only when fitted in 
with more general history. In the elementary school the same 
principle holds good, although the method, material, and point 
of view will all be different. Yet these one-sided and stop-gap 
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courses of historical information must be the rule until we have 
a large supply of teachers qualified specially in history, and until 
some form of historical training is evolved which, while providing 
suitable means for the intellectual development of the child, does 
give some elementary view of the whole subject. 

Another difficulty, perhaps not so serious, is the tradition of 
a single historical reader for each class. This arose out of the 
circumstances of elementary education about 1880. In addition 
to reading, writing, and arithmetic, only two other subjects could 
be taken. These two were almost in every case selected from 
grammar, geography, and elementary science ; and it is significant 
of this fact that we find, in the “Instructions to Inspectors” for 
1878 and 1882, suggestions for the teaching of each of these sub- 
jects but none for the teaching of history. Apparently it was felt 
that children should know something of the history of their own 
country, and, to make provision for this, a reading book in history 
“adapted to the ages of the scholars of the standard” was pre- 
scribed for each standard above the third. In 1890 this reader 
took on a new aspect. For the first time a complete schedule in 
history for every standard was set out in the Code, and “readers” 
were recommended for other subjects—e.g., geography—in order 
to “give definiteness”” to the teaching. About 1896 a new spirit 
is discernible in Board of Education Codes, and a great advance 
in the liberalisation of school studies is apparent. In 1901 his- 
tory as a subject was made compulsory in all schools, with a 
certain amount of option subject to the consent of the Board in 
special cases. Coming events cast their shadows before, and we 
find one inspector writing: “When history is taught by a real 
expert it is well taught and the time is well spent”; and another : 
“Tt [history] is at present too much an exposition of the reader.” 

Until five or six years ago there were practically no teachers 
in elementary schools specially qualified in history. All, of course, 
had some historical knowledge, as the subject had been compul- 
sory for teachers since 1860, and Green’s Short History was well 
known by many, as was also Macaulay. But to manage, with 
perhaps the assistance of a boy of fifteen or sixteen years old, 
any number from seventy up to a hundred children, and present 
them yearly for individual examination in from five to eight 
different subjects required a capacity for control and a power of 
instruction which ruled out all opportunities for pursuing special 
studies. And although that condition of things only obtained 
before the ‘nineties, the tradition is there ; and large classes and 
unsuitable buildings are still prevalent. Where, however, cir- 
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cumstances have changed, specialisation has stimulated in the 
children a resource and initiative, a high standard of knowledge 
and general intelligence which was undreamt of twenty years 
ago. But history has not shared in this advance anything like as 
much as it should have done. 

However, experiments have been made, and it is worth while 
comparing them with similar experiments in secondary schools. 
Only by so doing can we establish a sound groundwork of his- 
torical education. The ages of the children concerned are from 
about ten or eleven to fourteen or fifteen years of age, and the 
pages of History testify to an increasing agreement amongst 
teachers working independently. There seems to be a fairly 
general, though by no means universal, consensus of opinion that 
isolated aspects of history are, to say the least, not the best form 
of historical training. The Association has resolved that his- 
torical training should begin with the history of the child’s own 
country, though this does not preclude the telling of stories of 
people and of conditions of life in other lands in other ages than 
the present. Omitting the very valuable habits that historical 
training engenders, and confining ourselves to the subject itself, 
there is unanimous agreement that our central object is to develop 
a sense of the way the present has grown from the past, and that 
this sense should be based as far as possible on first-hand con- 
ceptions. Ideally, this is what the post-graduate student does, 
so that we are at once faced by the fact that these first-hand con- 
ceptions can only be acquired on a very small scale and in a very 
limited way. As a consequence, the general run of the child’s 
work must have a framework of more or less cut and dried narra- 
tive. But we can easily impart vitality and flexibility to this 
narrative, first by illustrating the narrative in the widest possible 
way, and, secondly, by securing that it shall be built up from as 
many minds as possible. 

The first of these implies a much more liberal supply of illus- 
trations of all kinds, and, above all, the use of those illustrations 
which exist in the locality of the school. Probably within a radius 
of ten miles of any school there exist evidences of every period 
of British history. This applies with special force in places like 
London, which themselves have a continuous historical record. 
Of course, this entails the collection of records locally, and if 
such things must be in book form there should be, as the above- 
mentioned “Report” suggests, a book containing descriptions of 
such local illustrations as exist. 


* Report of Proceedings, 1917. 
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The second condition is also very necessary. The single series 
of historical readers still flourishes like the Biblical green bay tree, 
and I shall probably not be overstating the case when I say that 
by far the greater number of schools depend upon them. Cer- 
tainly it is true that, given one good book, it is possible to get 
something definite, and something definite there must be. But 
where there is a teacher with special qualifications in history, 
this restriction surely ought not to exist. What I most feel the 
need of is a large number of books dealing with the same period, 
but not necessarily with the same aspect of the period. It seems 
to me that it is the eternal sameness, generally speaking, of his- 
tory books which is largely accountable for children never realising 
the richness and variety of the subject and for their never entering 
into the fulness of its pleasures. And I think Miss Nield indi- 
cates a very profitable field for experiment in this matter in her 
letter in the last number of History. If this can be done, then 
children will get conceptions which are not quite the teacher's, 
nor yet those of the authors whose books they read, but something 
which they have, partially at any rate, built up for themselves. 

With regard to what may be done in primary schools, I would 
refer readers of History to the two documents mentioned, and 
especially to pp. 38 and 39 of the “Report.” I have found that 
what is suggested in those pages works very well in the hands 
of a teacher who is specially qualified in the subject. But during 
the last four or five years my experience has led me to consider 
certain modifications in the nature of rearrangement. For it 
has been evident for some time that more thought would have 
to be given to imperial problems. This implies a corresponding 
need for a more widely disseminated knowledge of colonial expan- 
sion. As teachers of history, it is a platitude to say that we 
should always be looking to the future as well as to the past. 
Hence, if we remain true to the principle that we must keep the 
unity of our subject, it is incumbent upon us to find some means 
of incorporating this wider knowledge with its general develop- 
ment. I suggest, therefore, the following arrangement :— 

Ages ten to eleven, earlisst times to 1603. 

Ages eleven to twelve, brief recapitulation to 1485, and 1485 
to 1715. 

Ages twelve to thirteen, brief recapitulation 1485 to 1715, 
and 1715 to present time. 

There are several advantages in this arrangement. It secures 
continuity. Special attention is given to the transition period from 
mediseval to modern history. Modern history is divided into two 
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riods, which correspond in a general way to (1) more or less 
individual attempts at fostering colonial expansion, (2) definite 
and increasing government intervention in colonial enterprise. 
These two periods also correspond more or less to (1) the 
development of scientific knowledge, (2) the application of 
scientific knowledge to industry and commerce. No doubt from 
time to time it will be necessary to modify the matter as colonial 
and more recent history become more available, and possibly if 
the school age be raised to fifteen this last period may be again 
divided. 

This arrangement leaves the final year for a short, simple 
sketch of general history, and, if necessary, a simple story of 
Parliament. I say “if necessary,” because, in the event of day 
continuation schools becoming an accomplished fact, the growth 
of parliamentary and municipal institutions would certainly 
occupy an important place in the history course. On this matter 
of general history there seems a possibility of there being a fairly 
unanimous opinion. And the pages of History are justifying 
themselves to teachers by registering opinions from widely diver- 
gent but, at the same time, expert sources. These opinions, 
gathering in number, all point to the fifteenth year of the pupil’s 
life as being the time when more interest is taken in general 
history than in British history. But pupils of this age in secondary 
schools correspond in their experiences of life to the pupils in the 
top class of elementary schools, and my experience entirely agrees 
with these opinions. The point of view from which the course is 
taken may not, perhaps, be quite the same. In the elementary 
schools it will be more or less a recapitulation of British history 
put in its general setting ; whereas I gather that in the secondary 
schools it forms a useful background to further work in British 
history. 

Finally, a few remarks will not be out of place on the question 
of training the children to see that the present has grown from 
the past, and how largely the present is affected by it. Miss 
Howard touched upon it in her quotation from a paper which 
mentioned the slave trade and the growth of Prussia as illus- 
trating the bearing of past history on present events. The Dutch 
in South Africa and the Spaniards in South America are further 
obvious examples. Without, I hope, labouring the point, I wish 
to go somewhat more into detail. 

In the elementary school it is of the greatest importance that 
the syllabus shall not be overloaded with detail. Of course, every 
event in history has its influence on modern conditions, but only 
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those whose present effects are fairly obvious to children can be 
given a place in such a syllabus. Then, as a rule, no history 
lesson should be given without touching upon at the same time 
its present-day remains or its present-day effects. Every time a 
child works a sum, every time he writes, every time he opens a 
book, he is bringing into play things rich with historic tradition. 
Every railway, every road, every post office, every field and hedge- 
row, every official title, every religious order, every rate, tithe, 
tax, or rent charge—in fact every aspect of national, municipal, 
and social life has its time of emergence into the historic fabric. 
History lessons which bring out these facts live; and no 
matter how far we go back, these present-day reminders can be 
found. It is this unfolding of the present-day picture through 
its historic growth that forms such a fascinating study for the 
young. The present will be to them, then, not a flat mosaic, but 
a living organism. 
Jos. A. WHITE 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ir may seem a far cry from the first article we publish in this 
number to the last, from a discussion by the Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford of the authorities for the dissolution of 
the Long Paliament to accounts of the difficulties of teaching 
history in preparatory and elementary schools. Yet the juxta- 
position illustrates not only the range of the history teacher’s 
interests but also their fundamental unity. Professor Firth’s 
article will appeal to our readers as an authoritative pronounce- 
ment on one of the most familiar episodes in English history, but 
still more as an example of historical investigation which might 
be taken as a model by students working in seminars or preparing 
theses for higher degrees in universities ; while the authors of the 
technical articles on teaching have come to the conclusion, already 
suggested in our Correspondence columns, that much of the secret 
of success in teaching history is to show pupils how to find out 
things for themselves. It is refreshing to have this moral enforced 
from a preparatory school, which has been remarkably successful 
in winning scholarships, as well as from elementary schools in 
which history has been best taught; for, so long as physical 
science was regarded as a training in investigation, and history 
as merely a matter of memory, there was little prospect of a 
recognition of the claim of history to its proper place in the curri- 
culum or the affections of students. 


* ” * * * * 


Meanwhile, there is much to do in protecting students and 
teachers of history from the ignorance of educational authorities ; 
and a striking instance of unintelligent legislation has just been 
provided by the Senate of the University of London. The moderr 
history of the old matriculation syllabus has been split into two, 
English history and European history, though the schism is 
obscured by the bizarre regulation that the new “English ” history 
is to be the same as the old “modern” history—that is to say, is 
to include imperial and colonial history and some reference te 
European history. The new European history is obviously, in 
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these circumstances, intended to be a “soft option,” particularly 
as it is limited to the period from 1789 to 1910, the latter term 
being presumably designed to sever the -candidate’s study of 
history from his interest in the present war. These are, how- 
ever, trifles compared with the fact that the two aspects of 
history are made mutually exclusive, the candidate who offers 
European history not being allowed to offer English history, and 
vice versa. It would be quite as intelligent to make elementary 
and higher mathematics mutually exclusive, or Latin and Greek, 
English and French, Physics and Chemistry, and to prohibit any 
candidate from taking any of these pairs of subjects. If history 
is big enough to require treatment as two subjects, it should 
carry the weight of two subjects in the examination, like Mathe- 
matics, Science, and Languages; if not, its unity should not 
have been destroyed. 
* * * * * * 


The personnel of the new Examinations Council has now been 
announced, and it does little to remove the doubts entertained of 
its probable usefulness. The universities which make money by 
examining schools have generally chosen as their representatives 
the capable bureaucrats who have hitherto exploited the system 
with such financial success. Others, which take a more educa- 
tional view of the matter, have selected their vice-chancellors who 
will think in terms of possible undergraduates if not of school-boys 
and girls. Then there are the representatives of local educational 
authorities, who, in their attitude towards external examinations, 
will probably oscillate between the interested champions of this 
system and the nominees of the Teachers’ Registration Council. 
The multiplicity of these examinations is no doubt an intolerable 
vexation ; but we can hardly imagine a worse educational tyranny 
than that of a single uniform system of external examination. 


* * * * * * 


The Minister of Education, as befits an historian, has been 
besieged by historians anxious to make hay while the sun .of his 
presence illumines Whitehall or South Kensington ; and the Navy 
League has been pressing upon his attention the claims of naval 
history. There can be no doubt of the importance of the 
subject, and we do not think that the comment of the Journal of 
Education—“if our island story is taught with the least intelli- 
gence, boys and girls cannot fail to learn that the Fleet of Eng- 
land is, and always has been, her sheet-anchor”’—dquite meets 
the case. We have read not a few speeches by eminent soldiers 
during the war which showed that they at least had not the 
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faintest perception of this fundamental fact, and it cannot be 
brought home to children unless they are taught history, and un- 
less they are taught it intelligently. The difficulties are, firstly, 
that hundreds of thousands of children are not taught any history 
worth mention, and secondly, that the teaching of naval history 
is rarely intelligent. For the latter evil, teachers are no doubt 
themselves largely responsible, and we hope to provide a partial 
remedy in the series of notes on naval history which Mr. Callen- 
der begins in the present issue. Where the Government may 
fairly be expected to help is not in the giving of advice or orders, 
which the Journal of Education deprecates, but in the provision 
and encouragement of expert teaching in naval history in univer- 
sities and schools. We have chairs of economics in all our univer- 
sities, and consequently some means of training competent 
teachers of this subject in schools; but mn spite of the facts that 
England has had the longest and greatest naval history in the 
world and depends for its existence upon the appreciation of 
its “‘sheet-anchor,” there is not a chair of naval history in any 
university in the Empire. The object is not to teach in schools 
that technical naval science which is the business of Osborne, 
Dartmouth, and the Naval War College, nor even to make naval 
history a special subject by itself, but to provide means through 
the universities whereby the teachers educated there may be able 
to inform coming generations of citizens of the foundations of 
their liberties and influence in the world. 


* * * * * o 


Historians are not, we think, as a rule enamoured of compul- 
sion even when it is exercised on behalf of their own subject, and 
they would prefer it to rest on its own merits, operating by way of 
persuasion rather than that of force. But it is a somewhat severe 
test of that faith when the latest reform of the regulations for the 
Higher Civil Service Examinations leaves it a matter of choice 
whether or no the future bureaucrats of the Empire shall know 
anything about the history of the lands they aspire to rule. Of 
course, there are many spheres of work in the Civil Service to 
which history has no immediate application, and civilians probably 
do not rise very high in the Civil Service without acquiring some 
knowledge of the history they would have done well to learn before. 
But even those who remain on the lowest rungs of the least his- 
torical ladder are voters as well as civil servants and need the same 
historical education: as the general public for the intelligent exer- 
cise of their powers ; while there is nothing to be said for the lack 
of system which enables a civil servant to enter the Home Office, 
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the Local Government Board, or the Treasury, in complete 
ignorance of the history of English law, English administration, 
and English finance. No little harm has been done in the past by 
the introduction into the Colonial Office of civil servants ignorant 
of the whereabouts of British Colonies; and not many years ago 
the confidence of a distinguished Maharajah in the efficiency of 
British government encountered a rude shock when he was 
received by an Under-Secretary at the India Office with the 
bland inquiry as to where was the State over which he ruled. The 
legend that the American Colonies were lost because a Secretary 
of State began to read their history has not yet lost its terror for 
the official mind. 


* * * * * 7” 


The susceptibilities of some historical students have been 
disturbed by the royal assumption of the style and name of Wind- 
sor, which was not particularly fortunate in its association with 
Henry VI. or with the peerage. Henry VIII. and Elizabeth 
connected Windsor with royalty, but its pre-eminence as a royal 
residence dates from the not very glorious days of George IV.; 
and if antiquity were any recommendation for a place name, 
there would be more to say for Winchester, Westminster, White- 
hall, or St. James’. But there is no reason why a “house” 
should take its name from a place; the “house of David” has 
better credentials than any local name for a royal house in Eng- 
lish literature and history, and an ancestor might have provided 
a better title than a residence. The King is descended from 
Alfred the Great ; and while the “House of Alfred” was perhaps 
impossible after a recent notorious ode, the “House of Cerdic” 
has excellent English associations and would have indicated the 
fact that his Majesty enjoys a lineage running through the whole 
of English history and going back centuries further than that of 
the Habsburgs or the Hohenzollerns. 








CORRESPONDENCH. 


H.M.8. Erebus. 
Sir, 

In the April number of History your reviewer “IF "’ is in some 
places rather severe in his dealing with Mr. Law's book, England's 
First Great War Minister. 

He criticises “first,’’ and asks if Sluys, Crecy, Poictiers, and 
Agincourt were won without organisation. Certainly they were not; 
but Wolsey’s army was the largest British army ever employed in 
one place on the Continent until August, 1914. Sluys was a naval 
battle, at Crecy a number of the troops composing Edward III.'s 
army were already in France, and at Poictiers and Agincourt the 
English armies were quite small. Again, in Edward's time the 
feudal system was in force, and the armies were to a great extent 
composed of the barons and their retainers, whereas in 1513 the 
army was differently recruited. Your reviewer also objects to the 
phrase “New Army,’’ but the task of reorganising the undisciplined 
rabble which acted with the Spaniards the previous year was well 
accomplished. W. BK. N. Hawks.tey WESsTALL. 


[Our reviewer writes: “Mr. Westall’s confident assertion that 
‘ Wolsey’s army was the largest British army ever employed in one 
place on the Continent until August, 1914,’ illustrates the need of 
that series of corrections of popular legends which you, sir, promised 
us in your last number; and perhaps some expert in military history 
will give us as accurate figures as are possible for the British forces 
employed in great British battles and campaigns. Meanwhile, I 
can only remark that Cardinal Wolsey does not agree with Mr. 
Westall’s estimate of the size of his 1513 army; for, writing on 
August 30th, 1523, about the later expedition of that year, he says 
that it was ‘ the largest which has passed out of this realm for a 
hundred years’ (Letters and Papers of Henry VIII., Vol. II1., 
No. 8281). That would suggest that in his opinion the English 
armies of the Hundred Years’ War were also larger than the expedi- 
tion of 1513; we know from Wetewang’s accounts that the army 
which took Calais was (see Wrottesley’s Crecy and Calais from the 
Public Records, and Dr. J. E. Morris’s review of the same in Engl. 
Hist. Rev., XIV., 768). Has Mr. Westall, moreover, examined 
the evidence for the statement in the Political History of England 
(XI., 64) that the Walcheren expedition of 1809 was ‘ the greatest 
single armament ever sent out fully equipped from the shores of 
Great Britain,’ and convinced himself of the falsity of the official 
British documents (printed by Napier and Oman), which give much 
larger figures for Wellington’s British forces in the Peninsula? As 
for Mr. Westall’s other statements, I must content myself with the 
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bare assertions that the English armies at Crecy, Poictiers, and 
Agincourt were not based on the ‘ feudal system,’ and that there 


is no evidence that Wolsey’s army was in any sense ‘ new.’ =a 


Bristol. 
Sir, 

THoucu it would be unduly optimistic to ascribe anything like 
unanimity, or even general agreement, to those who would 
“reconstruct ’’ the educational curriculum of future generations, 
one fact must be gratifying to all readers of this periodical: that 
almost all our reformers are in favour of more teaching and better 
teaching of history. Yet to us teachers, and still more to the 
young men and women whom we are with difficulty persuading to 
enter the teaching profession, the prospect is serious—not to say 
appalling. For the demands that we are to supply are in part 
new and in part bequests from a discarded system. The historical 
teacher will be saddled with the duty of making the new generation 
familiar with the course of the present colossal war in its causes 
and main episodes. And at the same time he will be expected to 
gather up and use a few at least of the wares of the impoverished 
classical teacher, in preserving for the youth of the future some of 
the memories and experiences of far-back times. His teaching will 
have to be scientific, tor all “reconstruction ’’ is on a scientific basis. 
He will have to be practical and intensely modern. He will have 
to know how to take broad sweeps and to help accumulate details. 
And the days will be no longer than heretofore, and the claims of 
physical exercise, of manual culture, of organised amusement will 
probably be more exacting than ever. As was urged in a recent 
paper in this magazine, we shall have to drop some things. My 
present object is to urge that, whatever else goes, one branch must 
remain. Every young man and woman must, at some period of 
school or college life, have learned something of the history of 
Rome. 

It seems necessary to urge just now the claims of ancient 
history, at a time when the present and the very recent past are 
absorbingly interesting, and also when teachers of modern history 
only are credited with power to produce good and patriotic citizens. 
I do not, however, think that we shall ever make the most of 
history as a moralising power unless we regard it from another 
point of view than that of the practical moralist. It is a common- 
place remark that the higher ethical instruction consists far less 
in inculeating duties than in forming a sound judgment and a 
mental and moral sense of proportion. Now the disadvantage m 
teaching recent history is that it cannot as yet be seen in correct 
perspective. It must, of course, be taught, but—I should say—in 
subordination to a general and duly proportioned view of history as 
a whole. I am not, of course, proposing that a teacher of history 
should indulge in airy generalisations. It is his duty to emphasise 
the difficulty, and also the supreme necessity, of digging down to 
the bedrock of fact. But at the same time he has to foster the 
perpetual consciousness that life in the present is the product of 
life in the past, and that a sympathetic and rational appreciation 
of the great periods and great characters of ancient and medieval 
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times is necessary for any but a fragmentary conception of modern 
history. 

But, it may be said, does not this amount to insisting that 
universal history should be a necessary subject in all schools? This 
certainly would, in my opinion, be highly desirable, if feasible, but 
at present I dare not suppose that we have sufficient teachers 
qualified to teach it. If we tried, it would be a case of corruptio 
optimi pessima. I believe that, if we think of those teachers who, 
by writings or by real instruction, have helped us to regard History 
as one great whole, we shall find that they were not students or 
teachers of universal history as such, but scholars who had laboured 
in wide though not unlimited fields, and were not afraid to point 
out analogies and connecting links between events and processes in 
many different ages and countries. 

My plea for the retention and improvement of Roman history 
in schools is chiefly that it has some of the educative power of 
universal history, while it is far more manageable. Without some 
knowledge about the Roman Empire, medieval history and the 
Renaissance are utterly incomprehensible, and so is any rational 
comprehension of the New Testament. It is to be hoped—or, 
rather, to be desired—that the upshot of the sickening controversy 
as to “definite ’’ and “undenominational ’’ religious instruction may 
be the introduction into all schools of a bond-fide historical treat- 
ment of the Bible. Some of our friends would regard this as anti- 
religious, but such persons would seem to assume that there is no 
religion to be found in the Bible but what is put into it by the 
“denominational’’ and “definite ’’ teacher. I am not, of course, 
proposing that Biblical teaching should be entirely historical (even 
using the word “historical ’’ in its broadest and best sense); but if 
the historical element in the Biblical teaching given both to young 
clergy and to the laity were indefinitely increased, we should have 
less foggy notions both about Christian dogma and Christian morals 
than are found, even in cultivated persons, at the present day. 

It may be said that I am exaggerating the pretentions of Rome 
to represent all the higher culture of the ancient world, since the 
good days of Greece and the best days of the Hebrews were past 
before the active intervention of the Romans in Hellenic and Semitic 
lands. But if this be true, the teacher of Roman History is bound 
to give his pupils some notion of Greek culture in relation to 
Macedon and to the Diadochi; and every student of the Roman 
Empire, in considering its relations to Jews and Christians, is 
obliged to make a retrospective digression into the determinant 
events by which these relations were formed. The Roman Empire 
may, for educational purposes, be regarded as embracing all that is 
most necessary to know in ancient history, and all that was to 
determine the course of the medieval world. 

Of course, the object desired would not be obtained by setting 
an occasional snippet of Roman history for examinations without 
regard to what went before or after. But there is no need for any 
such limitation. Several respectable school books have been written 
with the view of giving a connected view of the whole in moderate 
compass. I believe that a quite moderate number of lessons with 
reference to illustrative extracts in translations from classical writers 
would be of real illuminating power to young people who had been 
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brought up on an entirely insular method, or on the hypothesis 
that the world was created some time between the fifteenth and 
the eighteenth century. 

I may meet with some opposition from genuine classical scholars 
who know the enormous difficulties of the subject, the hopeless 
intricacies of the Roman constitution, the different estimate jn 
which the leading characters are still held. But I maintain that 
children, and still more young students, ought to be taught that 
history is a difficult subject, and yet is not “all lies.’’ And I am 
even inclined to think that the practice of examining into historical 
problems and of sifting evidence can be more readily acquired in 
ancient than in modern history. But this subject does not concern 
us here. 

More effective is the cry of the overburdened teacher: How 
are we to make room for it? My answer would be threefold: 
(1) Every subject that is officially labelled as necessary does find 
time for itself by hook or by crook; (2) why not serve a double 
purpose by making some other lessons a vehicle of historical know- 
ledge (especially reading aloud, composition, recitation, and the 
like)? (8) why not endeavour to encourage the reading of good 
books, in holidays or leisure time? A writer in The Times Educa- 
tional Supplement pities the “neglected class ’’ whose children have 
every minute of time filled up with work or organised play till there 
is absolutely no time for reading what one would like to read, or 
for brooding on what one finds interesting. But in our “reconstruc- 
tion,”’ is this leisureless state of mind and body to be accepted as 
necessary ? 

I have, I fear, exceeded the limits of a letter, but I should feel 
glad if I could stimulate some thought on the dangers to which, it 
seems to me, our young people are likely to be exposed: a loss of 
piety—in the Roman sense—for want of friendship with men and 
women of old time; and a hopeless narrowness of view through 
slavery to the present conditions of social and political existence. 

ALICE GARDNER. 


Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
Sir, 

I had hoped that your last issue would have contained the views 
of teachers of history on the two points with which Mr. Marten 
largely dwelt in the number before, namely, (a) the position of 
modern languages in the curriculum of history scholarship, (b) the 
importance that should be attached to languages in awarding history 
scholarships and the best methods of examining in the same. There 
is no doubt that these are two points on which there will shortly 
be, as the Headmasters’ Conference foreshadowed, considerable 
discussion and disagreement. 

In the first place, it is essential to understand the material from 
which the history scholar has to-day, and will have more so in the 
future, to be moulded. A boy who is elected to a history scholar- 
ship, as, indeed, any other scholarship, will have, I think 
we may take it, passed an examination on the lines of the Joint 
Board School Certificate at the age of sixteen or sixteen and a half. 
In this a reasonable standard in mathematics will have been reached, 
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and this subject may therefore be discarded. He will have passed 
also in two languages: let us say, for argument’s sake, French and 
Latin. To what standard, then, should the average boy attain in 
the two or two and a half years left to him for specialisation ? 

The usual weekly hours in school, I suppose, amount to about 
twenty-six, and I am of the opinion that fourteen of these hours is 
sufficient for history. I am, of course, assuming that all general 
reading is done out of school. This leaves twelve hours per week 
for other subjects. It is surely not unreasonable, therefore, to ask 
for at least a working knowledge of three languages, by which I 
mean the ability to translate the authorities, ete., which will be 
required in the higher branches of historical study at the university. 
Surely the object of the teacher in a school is not the attempted 
production of the finished article, but the laying of a solid foundation 
for future work. 

The scheme on which we endeavour to work at Newcastle is that 
a boy reading either medieval or modern history should specialise 
in French language and literature, and should give six hours to this 
subject, four hours to German (a subject taken up after the school 
certificate has been passed), and two hours to Latin, which is 
entirely devoted to unseen translation. On the other hand, a boy 
taking ancient history substitutes Latin for French, does four hours 
Greek a week, and two hours French unseen translation. The 
result is that at the time a boy takes his scholarship examination 
he should be nearly, if not quite, up to the honours standard of the 
Joint Board Higher Certificate in one language, and have a working 
knowledge of two others. 

With regard to the second point, I do not see why more weight 
should not be given to the knowledge of languages in awarding 
scholarships than is given now, for surely they are one of the 
essential bases of historical scholarship. On the other hand, I am 
not an advocate of any violent innovations in the examinations 
themselves. I should suggest that either (a) compositions should 
be set in Latin and French, one of which, in addition to the Unseens, 
should be compulsory, or (b) one of the Unseens set in these two 
languages should be of sufficient difficulty to entail a really deep 
knowledge of that language. In addition to this, more questions 
involving a knowledge of the literature of foreign languages might 
very well be set in the general paper. 

May I further take this opportunity of touching on another 
subject, the present position of history in the smaller State-aided 
secondary schools? There the Muse has for a long time played the 
réle of Cinderella. The best brains lie largely among the “free 
placers’’ who have gained scholarships, often after severe com- 
petition, from the public elementary schools. Many of these are 
material from which history scholars could be made, but there is 
little attraction at present in the subject from the financial side. 
Tt must be remembered that the “free placer’’ is usually entirely 
dependent on his scholarships to take him to the university, and 
the university scholarship of itself will not suffice. In almost all 
instances bequests for leaving scholarships, in the case of the older 
schools, are for classics, while in the newer schools they are for 
science and mathematics. No encouragement is offered to the 
history boy. There is, however, another source, namely, the 
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scholarships controlled by the various county councils and county 
boroughs; and I cannot help thinking that useful work might be 
done by the Historical Association in putting pressure on these bodies 
to alter their syllabus in favour of history candidates. 

Staffordshire is in this respect progressive. It has of late years 
been possible for a boy to win one of these scholarships, which 
are between £30-£40 per annum, by taking the following sub- 
jects: (1) an essay, (2) either ancient, medieval, or modern history, 
(3) outlines of English history, (4) a special period of English history, 
including Constitutional, (5) one of two papers set in any one of 
the usual foreign languages. In addition, he must produce evidence 
of having reached a certain standard in mathematics, or must take 
the elementary mathematical paper. He may offer also a subsidiary 
subject, usually another language in which a lower standard is 
expected. 

The result has been that in the last five years, to my own 
knowledge, eight scholarships have been awarded to boys who 
have subsequently won scholarships for history at the universities; 
and this has undoubtedly opened the door to the elementary school- 
boy, to whom history before had, of necessity, been a tabooed 
subject. Nice, Hearp. 


‘s Hanworth House, Holt, Norfolk. 
IR, 

May I draw attention to a suggestion made by Mr. D. C. 
Somervell at a conference on the teaching of history and scripture 
organised by the Women’s International League in January? A 
busy teacher is in practice limited in what he can do by the books 
which educational publishers supply. This is especially true of the 
use of sources. It is easy enough to find collections of original 
documents for illustrative purposes or to give “atmosphere,’’ and 
documents for this purpose need not be in the hands of the class. 
But there is no source-book covering the whole of English history, 
which gives really satisfactory material for the kind of problems 
advocated by Mr. Keatinge in his Studies in the Teaching of 
History. The existing books seem to assume either that the text- 
book is done away with altogether, or that there is unlimited time 
for the study of a special period by means of source work. Many 
of us believe that from about the age of sixteen problems on original 
documents are of value in giving children insight into the working 
of historical forces, and we should be glad if some enterprising 
publisher would arrange for something on the lines suggested by 
Mr. Somervell—for “a source-book which took just nine events, one 
for each term in a three years’ course, distributed over English 
history, and illustrated each by a fairly full and complete group of 
documents.’’ These, I would add, should be chosen primarily for 
their value as problem material, and not for their illustrative interest. 
They should deal only with the most important events, where fuller 
understanding than can be given by the text-book or by the teacher’s 
lectures is most needed. Two years’ experience of using sources 
has convinced me of the truth of Mr. Keatinge’s warning that the 
best training is to be got by squeezing every scrap of value out of 
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a few carefully-selected documents, and that there is a real danger 
in the superficial tréatment of a large number. 

I suppose it is too much to hope for a similar collection of sources 
suitable to a two years’ course in the outlines of European history. 
How little belief there is even now in the teaching of European 
history may be gauged by the article on “The Education of the 
Citizen ’’ in the Round Table for June. The writer outlines a course 
of study for a suggested pass degree in citizenship at the university. 
This syllabus includes English literature, some other literature 
ancient or modern, British history, the study of one science in the 
laboratory, economics, and the ethics of individual and social life. 
Except that a foreign literature may be studied, there is no hint 
that citizenship requires any knowledge of European history or of 
the social and political institutions of foreign nations. 


C. H. C. Ossorne. 











HISTORICAL REVISIONS 


(Under this title it is proposed to give in each number of History 

two or three notes on historical subjects which modern research has 

shown to be most widely misunderstood, with a view to bringing 

the teaching of History in schools and elsewhere more closely into 
touch with historical scholarship. | 


I.—Maena Carta. 


THIRTEEN years ago there appeared in a monthly review an 
article entitled ‘The Myth of Magna Carta,’’! and the views some- 
what crudely summarised therein have done much to revolutionise 
the older conceptions of the Great Charter. The field of research, 
in which many scholars were labouring before and have laboured 
since the publication of that article, is by no means exhausted; 
but the following points may indicate to teachers some of the 
legends connected therewith which they should avoid. 

(1) The first may seem a small technical matter, but Magna 
Carta was never “signed’’ by King John or anyone else. Sealing 
and not signing was the method of formally expressing assent to 
the legislation which then took the form of “charters’’; and the 
point is of importance because of its connexion with the popular 
impression that the King “signs ’’ Acts of Parliament. A few years 
ago even eminent lawyers discussed in public whether George V. 
would “sign ’’ the Home Rule Bill. The answer was easy that 
he certainly would not, because Kings of England do not sign and 
never have signed Acts of Parliament. The Royal assent is and 
always has been given, since Parliament began to legislate, by the 
enunciation, not by the King, but by the Clerk of the Parliaments, of 
the words le Roy le veult or soit droit fait comme il est désiré. 

(2) The next point is that the Great Charter of 1215 is not, and 
never has been, the law of the land, save for a few weeks before 
its repudiation by King John. Civil war followed, which lasted till 
after John’s death; and when Henry III. came to the throne a 
new Charter was issued. This in its turn was revised in 1217, and 
again in 1225, and when Edward I. confirmed the Charter in 1297 
it was not the Charter extorted from John, but the Charter made 
“in the time of King Henry our father.’’ This point, again, is of 
greater importance than it looks at first sight. For instance, the 


1 By Edward Jenks in the Independent Review for November, 1904. 
Maitland, J. H. Round, Vinogradoff, Miss Norgate, and other scholars had 
done much to undermine the older view; but the authoritative exposition of 
the newer is contained in W. 8. McKechnie’s Magna Carta (1905, 2nd ed. 
1914), which was already in the press when Mr. Jenks’ article appeared. Mr. 
McKechnie must not, however, be held responsible for all the views I have 
expressed in this note. 
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first clause of Henry III.’s first charter omitted the words which 
guaranteed in 1215 freedom of election to the Church, and Henry III. 
and his successors were therefore not breaking the law when they 
ignored that liberty. Similarly, it omitted clause 12 of 1215 requir- 
ing the common consent of the realm before scutage and feudal aids 
could be levied, and medieval kings were therefore not ruling uncon- 
stitutionally when they exacted those dues on their own authority. 
Further changes were made in the Charter of 1217; the limitations 
imposed in 1215 on the king’s power of amercing his own villeins 
were abolished, and the protection against arbitrary dispossession 
granted by John’s famous clause 39 was now restricted to free tene- 
ments, leaving villein tenements liable to the old abuses. It was the 
~ Charter of 1225 which remained the basis of the law through the 
Middle Ages, and by which the constitutional or unconstitutional 
character of Governments must be judged; and it would be better 
to teach students that Charter, leaving the 1215 version to speci- 
alists who have to trace the processes by which law is evolved. 
These facts are also useful as a reminder that, while attempts were 
made to treat Magna Carta as fundamental and immutable law, 
they were not successful: there are no rigid fundamental laws in 
the British Constitution. 

(3) More widespread is the confusion caused by a total mis- 
understanding of what “liberty ’’ meant in the thirteenth century. 
Nothing makes history more difficult as a study than the fact that 
words change their meaning as completely as institutions do their 
spirit and their form; and the “libertas ’’ of Magna Carta is as 
little like our modern notion of liberty as the monarchy of John was 
like that of George V. The best indication of the medieval meaning 
of “liberty ’’ is perhaps to be found in a petition sent up by the 
Commons to Edward III. in 1348; it begs the King to grant no 
more liberties for the future, on the ground that they have been 
so liberally granted in the past that almost the whole land is 
enfranchised “to the great hindrance and weakening of the common 
law and to the great oppression of the people.’’! The great Charter 
is not a grant of general liberty, but a confirmation of special privi- 
leges. A “liberty ’’ was a concrete, individual thing, a local and 
personal monopoly of jurisdiction; it consisted commonly in the 
unchecked power which the lord exercised over his tenants in the 
manorial courts, and the object of Magna Carta was largely to 
prevent the royal judges from encroaching on these private pre- 
serves and drawing jurisdiction into the national courts of justice. 
The servitude of his villeins was the principal element in the liberty 
of the lord. The benefits of Magna Carta were almost entirely 
restricted to those who were “free,’’ the aristocracy of the time; 
there is not a word in it to enfranchise the great mass of the popula- 
tion, and not a single villein was emancipated by the “Great Charter 
of Liberties.’’ It must always be remembered that the value of a 
guarantee of liberty to those who possess it depends upon the number 
of the possessors and the extent of the liberties they possess. Magna 
Carta guaranteed extensive liberties, amounting to arbitrary power 
over the mass of the people, to a small minority consisting mainly 
of greater and lesser barons. So far as it was effective, it checked 
rather than hastened the growth of general liberty. 


1 Rotuli Parliamentorum, ii. 166d. 
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(4) Another comprehensive error is the idea that Magna Carta 
asserted the principle of “no taxation without representation.” I+ 
would be truer to say that the real meaning of the clauses (12-14), 
which are supposed to embody this principle, is that the barons were 
not to pay certain parts of the rent they owed to the Crown for 
their lands unless they chose to. There is really little about “ taxa- 
tion ’’ in Magna Carta at all; it deals with rents and services due 
from tenants of the Crown, and the baronial insurrection which 
secured it had many points in common with a “no rent ’’ campaign. 
Their lands were not their own, but the Crown’s; they held them 
only on condition of paying feudal aids and rendering feudal service, 
and, in spite ot the increasing value of land, they were determined 
that their rent should not be raised. These “rents’’ or services 
were not fixed by law, and John was not inclined to fix the custom. 
The barons no doubt had a grievance, but it was their own, and they 
were the last people to lay down a general and democratic principle. 
There was no national taxation at that time, except perhaps the 
carucage on land, and still less.was there any national representation. 
The feudal system meant that everything was based on land and 
people paid in rent or service to their landlord. The grievances are 
against John as supreme landlord and not as head of a national 
State. Ifa man held no land of the King directly, he did not, unless 
he were a Jew, suffer much from royal oppression. The villeins 
paid in the form of services and tallage; but both went to their lords 
and not to the King (except on the royal demesne), and Magna 
Carta gave them no protection against their lords. After it, 
as before it, they were liable to as much service and as much 
tallage as their lords could extort. It was the barons who 
felt the burden of John as a landlord; and it was their 
capacity as tenants that made them appear in Magna Carta as 
comparatively progressive. Hence they demanded that their 
“commune consilium’’ or common consent must be obtained before 
scutage or aids could be levied. But nothing would have horrified 
them more than a suggestion that they should obtain the “com- 
mune consilium’’ of their villeins before extorting tallage. Nor 
must this baronial “consilium’’ be transformed into a “common 
council.’’ That is one of the myths of Magna Carta. For the pur- 
pose of obtaining the common consent (“ad habendum commune 
consilium ’’) the greater barons were to be summoned by individual 
writs, and the lesser by general writs sent to the sheriffs. These 
might all come or might all stay away. There is no provision for 
“election ’’ in Magna Carta even for the baronial class and no sug- 
gestion of the necessity for consent to taxation by the rest of the 
community. The barons granted to the King the scutage which 
humbler tenants paid; and such consent as was required for taxa- 
tion by Magna Carta was not necessarily the consent of those who 

aid it. 

; (5) Perhaps the most persistent and impossible legend connected 
with Magna Carta is that it created or secured trial by jury. There 
was no such thing as trial by jury in the modern sense until long 
after 1215. To ascertain the thought or motive in men’s minds, 
which is largely the object of “trial,’’ was confessedly beyond the 
capacity of primitive jurisprudence which admitted its inability to 
distinguish between murder and homicide; and the two tests in 
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vogue in the twelfth century were the ordeal and the combat. For 
these Henry II. endeavoured to substitute a sworn declaration as 
to fact by a body of “recognitors.’’ Even in this reform there was 
little “trial,’’ and the decision went in favour of the party who 
could first secure twelve “recognitors’’ in his favour. The old 
methods also existed as the “custom ’’ of the country side by side 
with the new reform. It was not till 1819 that the combat was 
legally abolished, and an appeal was made in 1917 to the ordeal; 
the evolution of the system of recognition into trial by jury was 
a process which took centuries and cannot be described in this 
note on Magna Carta. It could not even be discussed without 
deciding beforehand whether it is the judge or the jury who really 
“tries’’ a case, and defining clearly their respective functions. 
Now the well-known clause 39 of Magna Carta declares that no 
free man is to be arrested, imprisoned, dispossessed, outlawed and 
so forth except by the lawful “doom ’’ of his equals or by the custom 
of the country. The “or’’ is here disjunctive: the custom of the 
country is the ordeal or combat, and the “doom ”’ of his equals is the 
novel system of “‘recognition.’’ It did not involve what we mean by 
trial: tor instance, the later Acts of Attainder were “dooms ”’ of the 
accused man’s equals, but the common objection to them is that they 
dispensed with “trial.’’ But who were the “equals’’ or “peers ’’? 
The barons meant themselves, the feudal magnates, and denied that 
the King’s judges and especially the Barons of the Exchequer were 
their equals, competent to condemn them. In other words, they 
repudiated the jurisdiction of the King’s courts and demanded one 
consisting of themselves. Hence the trial of Peers on criminal 
charges in the House of Lords. For the rest, “equals’’ apparently 
were not considered worth an interpretation; the general idea seems 
to have been that “recognitors ’’ should not be beneath the status of 
the accused, but they might well be above it, and it will be noted 
that the privilege is limited to the small class of “free’’ men. The 
weakest point about the clause is that it postponed the arrest of 
the criminal until after his condemnation, and thus made the execu- 
tion of justice a practical impossibility; and of course it is absurd 
to read into the clause the contents of the Habeas Corpus Acts. 

The above are probably the most notorious illusions which have 
gathered round Magna Carta. To a large extent the popular view 
was invented by Sir Edward Coke as a weapon in his contest with 
the Crown. There was an ecclesiastical and a baronial, but no 
popular, appeal to Magna Carta before the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and Shakespeare makes no allusion to it in his King John. 
That monarch was rather a popular hero with Elizabethan audiences 
which knew nothing of Magna Carta, but liked to hear defiance 
hurled at Popes and Cardinals. There were, of course, good points 
in the Charter, such as the regulation of weights and measures, fhe 
fixing of the Court of Common Pleas at Westminster, and the limita- 
tion of amercements. But most of them failed for lack of provision 
for their executicn, and the real value of Magna Carta consisted in 
its implicit, but by no means novel, principle that royal power must 
be limited and responsible, and that rights, albeit the excessive rights 
of a privileged class, should not be at the mercy of an arbitrary king. 


A. F. Pouuarp. 








| 


Ir a deputation from the Historical Association, wending its 
way backward through the centuries on the magic carpet of curiosity 
could reach the little port of Palos in the year 1492 and interview 
Columbus on board the Santa Maria, they would find that he quite 
agreed with them in dividing all sea-going craft into two main 
divisions—vessels built for purposes of war and vessels built for 
purposes of trade. But if they were thereupon to put this question: 
“Are we correct, sir, in supposing that vessels of war are armed 
vessels, and vessels of trade unarmed?’’ he would reply, “Certainly 
not! Fighting-ships are propelled by oars, and trading-ships by sails. 
That is the distinction. Mark it well! Au vessels are armed.” 

We must not stop to ask when merchantmen ceased to carry 
armaments; the inquiry would betray a carping spirit in the middle 
of a U-boat campaign. It is sufficient for the moment to remember 
that the battleship of 1492 was propelled by oars; and that, as a 
warrior, she despised any sailing-ship as a wretched freight-carrier 
or bearer of burdens. The man-of-war and the merchantman could 
in 1492 make spiteful exchange of the terms “Long Ship”’ and 
“Round Ship ’’; for, supposing their greatest breadth to have been 
the same, end its measure fifteen feet, then the fighter’s keel would 
have been at least seventy-five feet, and the trader’s no more than 
thirty. 

Now it is a singular thing that England reached the sixteenth 
century without possessing a permanent “fighting fleet,’’ if by 
“fighting fleet ’’ we understand a fleet of vessels built for purposes 
of war. This does not necessarily mean that medieval England was 
not a maritime Power, nor does it mean that she never fought battles 
at sea. As both sides of the Channel were, after the Conquest, 
more often than not under one Crown, it followed that armies were 
not infrequently transported from England to France or from France 
to England. But they were transported, as they are transported 
to-day, in vessels built primarily for purposes of trade. Note, how- 
ever, this difference! An army of to-day, finding itself afloat, does 
not expect to engage in battle until it disembarks. But the 
medieval army was just as much prepared to fight in wooden 
floating towers upon the waters of the Channel as in wooden siege 
towers against the walls of a town. It is this factor which creates 
the false impression of English naval warfare in the Middle Age. 

When an English medieval army put to sea, the merchantmen 
that convoyed it were fitted with fighting-platforms above the level 
of the ship’s hull. This fact is universally known. What is not 
sufficiently recognised is that the “fore-castles ’’ and “ aft-castles 
did not affect the architecture of the vessel proper any more than 
anti-U-boat guns affect the shape of a modern merchantman. The 
quatrocento Holigost might carry 2,899 bows, 12,557 arrows, 5,000 
spare arrow-heads, and 16,075 bow-strings. But all this fighting- 
gear made not an inch of difference to the framework of her hull. 

The first hint of revolution came with the use of gunpowder. 
Some of Henry IV.’s ships were provided with little iron guns which 
we may call “serpentines.’’ These pieces were very rudimentary, 
but they must have been found more efficacious than bows ne 
javelins, for throughout the fifteenth century they became more an 
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more popular. Not only that, but they metemorphosed the fighting- 

latforms. These lost their temporary or “war-time’’ character, 
and became permanent and integral parts of a ship, the recoil of 
the guns, slight as it was, demanding nothing less. 

A fresh stride forward was made by Henry VII. when (1486— 
1490) he created the Regent. The Regent mounted no fewer than 
225 serpentines and piled up her fighting-platforms, forward and 
aft, into two or even three storeys. Yet the Regent was not (as 
one might suppose) a transitional craft. She was purely medieval. 
She was intended, by the crowned merchant who built her, to corner 
the Levant trade in spite of pirates, and her armament, multi- 
tudinous as it must appear, was not of a kind to modify or change 
the architecture of her hull. 

By the time that Henry VIII. ascended the throne the big gun 
had reached a point of development which was not materially 
improved upon until after the Crimean War. Henry VIII., tyran- 
nising over his shipwrights, commanded that this new weapon should 
be carried afloat. When he did so he revolutionised marine archi- 
tecture. For it goes without saying that it was impossible to mount 
heavy ordnance on the fighting-platforms. If big guns were taken to 
sea, they had to be mounted in the belly of the ship. Holes were 
accordingly cut in the vessel’s broadside, and these gaping apertures 
were closed against the water’s inrush by protecting doors called 
“ports.’’ The Great Harry, though not the first ship so armed, is 
the accepted prototype of the transitional fighting merchantman. 
She mounted all the guns that the Regent mounted and in similar 
fashion, and, like Nelson’s Victory, she had broadside batteries as 
well. Henry VII. would, like enough, have wept over her as a 
capacious freight-carrier ruined for her proper task by the cu abrous 
engines of war in her inside. As a matter of fact, she was not really 
a merchantman at all, but the precursor of an entirely new kind of 
battleship. Before the end of his reign Henry VIII. built a “ Wild 
Beast ’’ class of ships (Tiger, Bull, &c.), which dispensed altogether 
with a secondary armament of multitudinous serpentines in timber 
towers, and mounted heavy broadside guns and heavy guns alone. 

Henry VIII.’s ships, however, were never tested by a pitched 
battle properly so-called, and when, in 1577, John Hawkins became 
the virtual ruler of the Crown navy, they underwent further improve- 
ment. Without a moment’s delay the new Treasurer and Controller 
carried Henry’s reforms to their logical conclusion. The heavy-gun 
ships were spoiled for merchandise. What use, then, in preserving 
measurements that were designed for the carriage of freight? He 
pulled out the keels of Royal Navy ships to something approaching 
galley-length, and the finer lines of the Revenge endowed her with 
qualities almost as valuable as her hitting power. After this there is 
no further change of equal magnitude to chronicle until we come to 
the launch of the ironclad Warrior in 1860; for the ships that Nelson 
fought with were simply “improved ”’ ct Hawkins built 
eight Revenges, but not all of them were ready by 1588. On the 
other hand, several of the older ships (e.g., Bonaventure, Nonpareil, 
&e.) had been rebuilt in the Revenge style. ‘ 

When Philip II. resolved to subjugate England in 1588, he 
decided, for reasons which cannot be discussed here, to fight her 
not with his BATTLE-FLEET, but with vessels which he thought 
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were similar to her own; that is to say, instead of a naval 
battle of the Lepanto pattern, he elected for a land-encounter-at-sea 
after the English mode, such an affair as ‘“ Espagnols sur Mer”’ of 
August 29th, 13850. In such an affray his peerless infantry could 
not fail, he believed, to overpower the half-drilled hinds of Eliza. 
beth. Accordingly he sent to the Channel nearly 130 sailing-ships 
and the best of them resembled the Regent—that is to say, they 
creaked with the obsolescence of medievalism. The English opposed 
to them a modern battle-fleet composed of ships similar to those 
which were to win all victories at sea for the next two and a half 
centuries. Sir John Laughton has counted up 197 English vessels 
that took part in the Armada campaign. Not all of these were in 
the fighting line, and many of them were not of the latest pattern. 
But it is not too much to say that if 163 of these had stood aside, 
the thirty-four Crown ships could by themselves have prevented an 
invasion of England by Philip’s effete collection of medieval sea- 
wagons with their overcharged “cargoes’’ of cannon-fodder. ' No 
nautical expert in this country would have recommended such a 
“purge,’’ for it was not until the Revenge in 1591 defeated fifty-three 
Spaniards single-handed that the potentialities of the broadside 
capital ship began to be understood. 

The nature of Howard’s best ships being what it was, it is totally 
beside the mark to debate whether the Spanish or English ships 
were the bigger. The elephant is larger than man, but the elephant’s 
bulk simply does not count after the elephant-gun has been invented. 
The English broadside capital ships drove from the ocean the 
medieval mastodon de mer as mercilessly as Caxton’s printing-press 
displaced the medieval manuscript. 

Of authorities upon the subject dealt with in this note it is diffi- 
cult to compile a useful list. Illustrations afford the most valuable 
guides, but these, unfortunately, are all too few. For pre-Regents 
the best source is the “Warwick Roll’’ or “Rous MS.”’ in the 
British Museum. This piece of pageantry has been reproduced in 
facsimile more than once, Mr. Emery Walker’s edition of 1914 
deserving special praise. Next we have the well-known Embarkation 
of Henry VIII. at Dover, May 81st, 1520, by Vincent Vulp. The 
ships in this picture, which is at Hampton Court, are Early Hen- 
rician or true transitional. It is only when scrutinised that they 
reveal the heavy ordnance mounted down below; at first glance they 
might very well pass for sister ships of the Regent, the upper works 
presenting by far the most noticeable feature. The “Roll” of 
Anthony Anthony, made at the end of Henry VIII.’s reign, shows 
what the Great Harry looked like after she had been rebuilt, and 
how far she was left behind by the ships of the “ Wild Beast”’ class. 
Of the Revenge unhappily no portrait survives. The most com- 
monly reproduced picture of an Elizabethan ‘ship is the Ark Royal 
from the wood-cut in the British Museum; but with this print the 
higher criticism has not yet finished, and it would be a mistake to 
accept as typical of 1588 what may prove to be a reconstruction of 
thirty years later. é : ; 

On the English medieval navy Sir Harris Nicolas’s History 
still holds its own, Mr. Oppenheim’s Administration carrying 
on the work where Nicolas laid it down. Mr. Oppenheim 
has also contributed an interesting article to Barnard’s Com- 
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panion to Medieval History, and a valuable introduction to 
Henry VII.’s Accounts and Inventories for the Navy Records 
Society. For the Elizabethan ships the first chapter of Sir 
Julian Corbett’s Drake and the Tudor Navy should be consulted, 
and the last chapter of his Successors of Drake. The best book in 
English on naval architecture (Charnock’s) is unreliable on the 
matter dealt with in this note. Among recent writings the following 
deserve notice: Blackwood’s Magazine, No. mclxxx,, which con- 
tains a good article on the first and second phases of the Great 
Harry; and the Yachting Monthly for January, 1913, which has an 
illustrated criticism on the full-sized model of the Revenge exhibited 
at Earl’s Court in the summer of 1912. 
GEOFFREY CALLENDER. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


A History of Modern Europe from the Middle of the Sixteenth 

Century, and Europe in the Nineteenth Century (1815-1878). 

By J. E. Morris. (Cambridge University Press.) 

NoTHING is more common nowadays, and few things are, unfor- 
tunately, more difficult than the writing of short historical hand- 
books, so hard is it to find the golden mean between the dry and 
crowded chronicle of external events and viewy generalisation unsup- 
ported by facts. Dr. Morris’s useful little books may be described 
as “right centre ’’ if we call chronicle-history “right.’’ They form a 
very readable summary of events, and he’ is quite ready, when it 
makes his points clearer, to travel outside his period both backwards 
and forwards. Characteristically he is never so much at home and 
so illuminating as when he is dealing with things military, and never 
so brief as in his references to “ideas,’’ to the great religious or 
political movements. He attributes the French Revolution mainly 
to economic causes, though he admits the force of Rousseau’s 
“natural rights.’’ But it is never safe to minimise the power of 
ideas at least upon the French, and there can be little doubt that 
the cumulative effect of the teachings of Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
the Philosophes in general was to disintegrate moral and religious 
principles and to leave Frenchmen without any anchors in the past 
when the crisis came and the Revolution swept them along with 
all its apparent fatalism. Again, an understanding of the nineteenth 
century is impossible without some effort to grapple with the mean- 
ing of Continental “ Liberalism,’’ a body of doctrine, a view of life, 
rather than a theory of government. In such matters Dr. Morris 
gives the student little help. It is true, of course, that a small 
handbook must avoid controversy as far as possible, but it is the 
special difficulty of recent history that the most important things 
are still matters of controversy. The nineteenth century 1s 
dominated by the question of Nationality, and we are much too close 
to judge that movement from its results. Ten years ago Bismarck 
was forgiven hig brutality because he was patriotic and successful. 
We shall perhaps in time begin to understand how to many sound 
and thoughtful minds, Acton’s for instance, Nationality was con- 
sidered, because of its methods, an immoral and a revolutionary force 
even in Italy. It is not enough, even in handbooks such as these, 
to give only one side of a case. s 

In matters of fact Dr. Morris is, on the whole, a safe guide. 
Naturally there must be some slips when so long a period is covered. 
Sicily and Sardinia were exchanged before 1738, and the Treaty of 
Kainardji did not give Russia the right to protect the Christian 
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subjects of Turkey. It is strange that one who is so sensitive to 
military events and to the teaching of the facts of to-day shouid 
still fail to appreciate the military power of the Turks, and should 
repeat the old tale of Turkey having been kept alive by her Western 
allies. It was the representatives of England and France who helped 
to make the Sultan give way in 1829 when the position of the 
Russians at Adrianople was almost desperate, and the Russians were 
driven across the Danube in 1854 by the Turkish army, and not by 
any Austrian intervention. F. F. Urqunart. 


Intolerance in the Reign of Elizabeth. By Arruur Jay K en, 
Professor of History in Wheaton College, Massachusetts. 
London: Constable. 7s. 6d. 1917. 


In his clear discussion of intolerance in the reign of Elizabeth 
Prof. Klein has consulted the works of the older writers. Their 
books he has read with discrimination, and the result is a piece of 
work representing honest thought. In his bibliography there are 
some books which have an exceedingly remote connection with the 
subject, and some intimately connected with it—e.g., Usher’s Rise 
and Fall of the High Commission—are omitted. Omissions of this 
nature are serious, but far more so is the neglect of the author to 
consult adequately the pamphlets of the reign. Not a few of these 
Prof. Klein does not seem to have read, leaving the impression on 
our mind that a longer period spent on the book would lane added 
much to its value. At the same time, allowance must be made for 
the fact that the author is an American, and the distance separating 
him from his material is no doubt answerable for much. He has 
made a serious contribution to a perplexing and deeply interesting 
problem. The arrangement of the book is orderly and the writing 
is vivid. When we consider the mass of facts handled, the dexterity 
with which the historian beguiles our attention commands our 
respect. He is at pains to analyse the attitude of the different 
types of Roman Catholics, and is as fair to a patriot like Campion 
as to a traitor like Parsons.- He brings out the fact that Angli- 
canism and patriotism at last came to be synonymous terms in the 
minds of the people to the undoing of the Roman communion. It 
is obvious that so long as a Roman Catholic was suspected of betray- 
ing his country, so long was it difficult to conceive that he ought 
to be tolerated. Naturally, the author is preoccupied with the share 
taken by foreign politics in aggravating the condition of the adher- 
ents of the Pope. The desire of Spain to remain neutral ensured 
the defeat of the French party in Scotland, thereby ensuring the 
eventual triumph of Anglicanism. 

Prof. Klein unduly restricts the scope of his important subject. 
He is concerned so much with his interpretation of the ordinary 
deeds of the reign of Elizabeth that he does not seem to realise 
the effects of the voyages of the sea dogs in widening the intel- 
lectual horizon of London. The connection between Puritanism 
and the metropolis is not fortuitous. Poetry, science, and archi- 
tecture were all making giant strides, and these tended to create 
an atmosphere so far removed from the traditional one as to render 
the conception of toleration at least a possible one. The poetry of 
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Shakespeare, the prose of Bacon, the windows of Longleat all 
opened out new aspects of truth and compelled men to realise that 
the whole of its many-sidedness had not been delivered to men in 
the past. The idea of progress at last dawns on the mind of man. 
No idea, not even that of evolution in the nineteenth century, has 
done so much to alter the standpoint of men in the sixteenth. The 
author is content to ignore the epoch-making nature of such a con- 
ception. As we peruse his pages we began to wonder, Who was 
the first modern man? The honour is sometimes claimed on behalf 
of Plutarch. Great as this humanist is, the idea of progress escaped 
him. The first man who conceived the notion of boundless scientific 
knowledge in the future is Copernicus, and from this standpoint 
we acclaim him the first modern man. The Frenchman Guillaume 
Postel holds similar views. Of course, Prof. Klein perceives the 
importance of Francis Bacon, who is to be regarded as a prophet 
of science, not as one who announced the proper method of attaining 
scientific results. 

The author gives us a careful survey of the work of Richard 
Hooker. He is quite clear that this great theologian employed 
reason as well as the Bible in his attempt to reply to the Puritan 
position. It would have been well worth while to show the attach- 
ment of Hooker to the conception of natiral law, for in it he found 
one of the surest supports of the doctrine of toleration. Here, 
indeed, he displays his originality. The Continental reformers, 
except Melanchthon, made little use of the idea of a jus nature. 
Hooker, however, derives his origin of the State purely from such 
law. There is a jus divinum, but there is also a jus nature, and 
the latter proved the means of his triumph over the Puritans and— 
what is vastly more important—gained a foothold for the policy of 
toleration. The theory of natural law was a necessity for him, 
and, fortunately, it proved a necessity for the England of the 
seventeenth century. It conserved the toleration which was a result 
of the Great Rebellion, thereby earning the gratitude of posterity. 


Rosert- H. Murray. 


Geschiedenis van een Hollandsche stad. Door P. J. Buox. Een Hol- 


landsche stad onder de Republick. The Hague: M. Nijhoff. 
1916. 


Pror. Brox, who between 1890 and 1907 wrote his standard 
“History of the Dutch People,’’ returned to an older plan of the 
same voluminous nature, when in 1910 he undertook a revision of 
his “History of a Town of Holland.’’ In the ‘eighties he had not 
carried this work farther than the time of the Burgundian and Habs- 
burg Princes. The second edition of these two volumes, much 
altered and corrected, appeared a few years ago. The book under 
review is quite new; it is the third volume of the whole work, and 
deals with the period of the Republic (+ 1572-1795). 

This is a time when the town histories of most of the famous 
town countries are getting less interesting. As a general rule the 
réle of the town was played out when modern history opened. But 
in Holland the town remained the political unit par excellence as 
long as the Republic lasted. The corporate life of the towns was 
hardly less strong than formerly, and in the province of Holland 
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nearly all political power, outside the uncertain element of the 
Stadholder’s influence, was based on the broad bourgeois oligarchies 
of the eighteen “ voting towns.”’ 

Of these, Leyden, which forms the subject of Prof. Blok’s book, 
was certainly one of the most interesting. For dramatic effects 
and stirring anecdotes the history of the famous siege (1574) is hard 
to beat. It is a wonderful record of human endurance, and it leaves 
a glamour of heroism on men like burgomaster Van der Werff and 
secretary Jan van Hout, who fill the stage of the town’s history till 
the close of the century. 

Leyden, moreover, was the most industrial of all the Dutch 
towns. It was the seat of the renowned “draperye,’’ the cloth 
manufacture. The town had been famous for its cloths throughout 
the later Middle Ages, but this “old drapery ’’ was at the close of 
the sixteenth century utterly ruined. The “new drapery’’ was 
founded just then by the thousands of refugees from the southern 
Netherlands, who settled at Leyden. Nowhere was the influx of 
Flemings and Walloons, who spread all over Holland while Belgium 
was overrun by Parma, so great as at Leyden. The industry, profit- 
ing by the immense carrying trade of Holland, which scattered its 
products all over Europe, flourished all through the seventeenth 
century, and was only late in the eighteenth century overtaken by 
the general decay under which Holland sank. Leyden’s “drapery ’’ 
has been the subject of much searching investigation lately: I refer 
to the excellent works of Dr. Posthumus. 

Leyden never was of much importance for Dutch literature. As 
for art, I need only mention the names of Rembrandt, Dou, Van 
Goyen, Steen. But it was the University, founded immediately 
after the siege, in 1575, which made Leyden one of the most 
important intellectual centres of the Netherlands and attracted, all 
through the first two centuries of its existence, hundreds of 
foreigners—Germans, Scandinavians, Englishmen, Poles, Hun- 
garians—to the lovely canals of the Rapenburg and the Steenschuur. 
Leyden University, too, much less orthodox than the sister 
University of Utrecht, was a hotbed of the fierce religious quarrels 
which used to shake Holland in the seventeenth century. 

The town itself played a very important part in the religious 
history of the province, and the chapters which Prof. Blok devotes 
to it are perhaps the most fascinating of his book. The revolt against 
Spanish oppression had hardly gained an initial success before a 
division came to light in the ranks of the rebellious people. Nowhere 
was the rift so deep as at Leyden. The common people, and espe- 
cially the Flemish refugees, were bitter Calvinists, and stood behind 
the “predikants ’’ in their efforts to make the Church supreme in 
the State. But the “better sort’’ of burghers, in whose hands all 
political power was concentrated, were more moderate in their faith 
and more tolerant towards Catholics and Protestant dissenters, but 
at the same time, in their fear of priest rule, they were prepared to 
go to any length to keep a strict control over the Church and its 
servants and even over its tenets. This struggle between Church 
and State was waged incessantly, though under various battle-cries 
and catch-words. Leyden was the most “libertine’’ town in 
Holland, till the defeat of the oligarchic party in 1618, which was 
followed by the Calvinist Synod of Dordrecht, overthrew the town 
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government, and made it the most Calvinist.. For while in nearly 
all the other towns the magistrates soon after the crisis of 1618 
returned to the old tolerant, and at the same time despotic, ways 
Leyden’s name was till deep in the century sullied by a petty and 
relentless persecution of the “ Arminians.’’ : ; 
Prof. Blok’s book is to be welcomed with the greater pleasure, ag 
modern town histories of such amplitude are rare in Holland. The 
only other one of which I can think is Ter Gouw’s history of Amster- 
dam, a work already half a century old. This is strange, if one 
considers the importance of the town in Dutch history. The excel- 
lence of so many of the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century town 
histories may help to explain the fact. About Leyden itself there 
exist two of such older works: Orlers and Van Mieris, both from 
the seventeenth century. P. Geyn. 


The Expansion of Europe. By Ramsay Murr. (London: Constable 
and Co., 1917.) 6s, net. 


WHOEVER sets out to deal with the story of European expansion, 
from the time of Henry the Navigator to the time of the present 
war, has need of a singularly sound historical judgment, of the 
capacity (almost instinctively) to seize upon the salient facts, and 
of an honesty that forbids making the facts chosen the mere instru- 
ments of a preconceived theory. In all these respects The Expansion 
of Europe makes good its author’s credentials, and therefore, if we 
here venture to question some of its conclusions, it is not because we 
fail to recognise its excellence as a most admirable and stimulating 
introduction to a more detailed study of its subject. 

Prof. Ramsay Muir, no doubt with justice, gives short shrift to 
the idols of the Whig school; but facts are such tangled, compli- 
cated things that there may be new risks from new generalisations. 
Thus the couleur de rose account of the Colonial activities of the 
Restoration statesmen is fully justified if we look only at one side 
of the shield ; but, if we look at the other, we recognise the corruption 
and jobbery which existed side by side with enlightened theories, 
forces which apparently to some extent succeeded in alienating 
royalist Virginia from its old affection for the Mother Country. 
Again, by means of its favourable situation and from other causes, 
Philadelphia grew by leaps and bounds; but “admirably managed ”’ 
is a strange description of Pennsylvania to those who have waded 
through its squalid and depressing records under proprietary govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Ramsay Muir, having successfully demolished the fatuous 
view that the American Colonies were lost through George Grenville 
reading the American dispatches, substitutes the statement that the 
trouble arose out of “the demand of the Americans for unqualified 
and responsible control of their own affairs’’; but in fact the 
Americans never demanded, nor desired, responsible control; and 
irresponsible control they had already obtained through the working 
of committees of their Assemblies. If anyone doubts it he has only 
to read the evidence collected in Mr. Greene’s convincing volume on 
“The Provincial Governor.’’ The immediate cause of strife was surely 
not interference with local self-government in purely local affairs, 
however little in theory British statesmen admitted such self-govern- 
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ment, but the attempt to make the Colonies pay part of the cost of 
the imperial piper when they had no voice in calling the imperial 
tune. But behind and beyond immediate causes was the conflict 
between ideals, religious, political, and social, which had for years 
been preparing the final catastrophe. 

This is why the statement that in Canada the conditions in the 
thirties of the nineteenth century “which preceded the revolt of the 
American Colonies were being reproduced with curious exactness ”’ 
seems to us superficial and misleading. What the French Canadians 
wanted was not responsible government, but an elective Legislative 
Council, by means of which the French majority should be able to 
do as it pleased in questions relating to the British minority; and 
when responsible government was introduced it only proved work- 
able because the Union of the Canadas had already secured fair play 
for the British element of the population. Upper Canada, indeed, 
was for some years ripe for responsible government, but there matters, 
in all probability, would never have reached the stage of rebellion— 
and what a ridiculous and abortive affair that rebellion was !—but 
for the rival eccentricities of the Lt.-Governor, Sir F. Bond Head, 
and the disappointed demagogue, William Lyon Mackenzie. 

Owing doubtless to condensation, the account given of the intro- 
duction of responsible government is not altogether satisfactory. 
Durham’s remedy for the conflict of races was not that “both should 
be made to feel their responsibility for the destinies of the com- 
munity in which both must remain partners.’’ This was the doctrine 
of Durham’s wise son-in-law, Lord Elgin. Durham himself believed 
that the only ultimate cure was euthanagia, that the inferior and 
less enlightened French element should be swallowed up in the more 
vigorous and efficient Anglo-Saxon stock. 

It is distinctly misleading to bracket Durham and Lord John 
Russell together as holding the same doctrine. In fact, Durham 
“rushed ’’ the Whig Ministry when he published his epoch-making 
report; but Lord John and Sydenham remained unconvinced with 
regard to the possibility of combining full responsible government 
with the British connexion, and it was not till the time of Lord 
Elgin that the system came into full working order. Lord John’s 
great speech, in introducing the Australian Governments Bill (made, 
by the way, in 1850, and not 1852, as Mr. Ramsay Muir more than 
once says), did not altogether represent the ideals of Durham and 
his school, because there was “the sting in the tail,’’ thereby deeply 
wounding Lord Elgin and his Liberal Prime Minister, Robert 
Baldwin, which contemplated the probability of the Australian 
Colonies being, at some future day, great independent States. 

Mr. Ramsay Muir is seldom to be caught napping, but it is not 
the fact, however “plain,’’ “that the first Dutch war led to the 
conquest of the Dutch . . . New Netherlands (1667).’’ The con- 
quest was made in 1664 and during a time of uneasy peace. Again, 
Mr. Ramsay Muir seems under the impression that there had been 
a direct annexation of the Transvaal at the time of the annexation 
of the Orange River Settlement. The situation was complicated by 
the British doctrine nemo potest eruere patriam ; but the Convention 
of 1852 merely recognised existing facts, and thus differed funda- 
mentally from the later one which renounced the Orange River 
Sovereignty. 
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In dealing with the Monroe doctrine Mr. Ramsay Muir affirms 
that the message was “intended as an alliance for the defence of 
freedom, not as a proclamation of monopoly.’’ In fact, however 
on the advice of J. Q. Adams, Canning’s offer of co-operation was 
rejected, the letter from Jefferson quoted having been written to 
advise its acceptance; and Canning himself understood the message 
as containing the seeds of a future claim to monopoly. 

In its later chapters, “The Era of the World-States, 1878_ 
1900,’’ “The British Empire amid the World-Powers, 1878-1914.” 
“The Great Challenge, 1900-1914,’’ and “What of the Night?” 
the volume rises to a high level of thought and eloquence. It is 
well to emphasise the fact that, if Germany found so little of the 
world open to occupation when she embarked upon a vigorous Colonial 
policy, it was largely her own fault, because Bismarck had 
deliberately encouraged French Colonial ambitions, in the expecta- 
tion that they would breed friction between France and England, and 
France and Italy. No better account, within so short a compass, 
could be found than is here given of the various schemes for world- 
dominion that floated before German eyes in the years preceding 
the war. Mr. Ramsay Muir is probably right in deciding that the 
most practicable field of operations was to be found in extending a 
German mid-Europe economic dominion to the Persian Gulf, thereby 
holding the sword of Damocles over British India. 

On the subject of the South African War Mr. Ramsay Muir is 
trenchant and invigorating. “In reality the issue was quite a 
simple and straightforward one. It was the issue of racial ascen- 
dancy against racial equality, and as her traditions bade her, Britain 
fought for racial equality. It was the issue of self-government for 
the whole community as against the entrenched dominion of one 
section; and there was no question on which side the history of 
Britain must lead her to range herself.’’ 

In his treatment of Colonial nationalism Mr. Ramsay Muir is 
equally convincing. ‘The essence of the British system is the free 
development of natural tendencies and the encouragement of variety 
of types; and the future towards which the Empire seems to be 
tending is not that of a highly centralised and unified State, but that 
of a brotherhood of free nations, united by community of ideas and 
institutions, co-operating for many common ends, and, above all, 
for common defence in case of need, but each freely following the 
natural trend of its own development.”’ 

Contrast the position of Germany. “A parvenu among the great 
States, . . . Germany has shown none of that ‘ genius of equality ’ 
which is the secret of good manners and of friendship among nations 
as among individuals. Her conversation at home and abroad had 
the vulgar self-assertiveness of the parvenu, and turned always and 
wholly upon her own greatness; when she wished to be firm she 
bullied, when she wished to be polite she cringed. And her conduct 
has been the echo of her conversation.’’ But enough of quotations; 
the reader who cares for clear thought and its vigorous presentment 
will take care to make himself familiar with the contents of this 


volume. H. E. EGeErtTon. 
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Russian Realities and Problems. By Pavunt Miryouxov, PETER 
Srruve, A. Lappo-DanILEvsky, Roman Dmowsk1, and Haroip 
Wuuiams. Edited by J. D. Durr. Cambridge University 
Press. 1917. 


Tue University of Cambridge has been singularly fortunate in 
the subjects selected for study at its Extension Summer Meetings 
and in the lecturers chosen to deal with them. There are few better 
introductions to the history of the nineteenth century than the 
yolume of lectures published as the outcome of the summer meeting 
in 1901, and in this year of war and revolution nothing could be more 
helpful to the intelligent general public than this series of lectures 
on Russia. They are none the less interesting for having been 
delivered before the revolution, though the knowledge of that later 
event will enable the reader to see a significance in many passages 
in these lectures which would otherwise have escaped him, and to 
realise that the lecturers had a good deal in their minds which 
discretion forbade them to utter. Each of the lecturers is a man 
of distinction, most of them in the world of practical politics as 
well as in the more restricted sphere of academic learning. 
M. Milyoukov was one of the leading figures in the Duma ‘before 
the revolution, and was the first Foreign Minister of the revolu- 
tionary Government. Before that he had for some years lived in 
the Balkans, and no one knows more than he does of the subject of 
his first lecture on “The War and Balkan Politics.’’ His views of 
Russian policy towards Constantinople and the Dardanelles have 
not commended themselves to the majority of the revolutionists, 
but they all agree with him about the folly of expecting to make 
peace in the Balkans by placing Bulgarian people under the rule 
of alien Governments. His next lecture on the representative 
system in Russia explains the defects under which the Duma worked, 
and accounts incidentally for the rise of those rival bodies, the 
Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Council and the Peasants’ Delegates. 

M. Struve is no less informing on the economic conditions of 
Russia, and M. Roman Dmowski, a Polish representative in the 
Duma, sketches the past and present of the Polish problem, and 
gives invaluable information about the present attitude of the Poles 
towards their respective German, Austrian, and Russian masters 
(on p. 85, “West Russia,’’ is a misprint for “West Prussia ’’). 
Mr. Harold Williams follows with a survey of the multifarious 
nationalities of Russia, with which every student of foreign politics 
should make himself acquainted. Particularly interesting at the 
present moment is his account of the Ukraine—the “Ireland of 
Russia.’’ Every participant at the Peace Congress will have an 
Ireland on its hands, and they will be wise to treat those Irelands 
as a common problem of political science, and not for each to wrap 
itself up in haughty isolation and the proud conviction that it alone 
knows how to deal with the problem of its own nationalities. 
M. Lappo-Danilevsky’s contribution is a longer and more academic 
survey of the growth of Russian scholarship and science; but the 
whole volume is indispensable to everyone who pretends to an 
interest and voice in the future government of the world. 


A, F. Pouuarp. 











SHORT NOTICES. 


Pror. Cu. DE VisscHER's Belgium’s Case: A Juridical Enquiry 
(Hodder'and Stoughton, 1916) is a careful and studiously moderate 
vindication of the action taken by the Belgian Government when 
confronted with the German ultimatum at the beginning of August, 
1914. To the vast majority of Englishmen the work may seem one 
of supererogation ; they have no doubt of the correctness of Belgium’s 
attitude and action, partly because they have no knowledge of the 
case which the German Government has attempted to set up before 
the tribunal of German and neutral public opinion, and do not 
realise the extent to which the remaining neutral Powers in Europe 
have been tempted by their anxieties and “sufferings in this 
war to wish that Belgium had not prolonged it by impeding 
Germany’s success, and thus to doubt the justice or the necessity 
of her resistance. For it is one of the pitiful characteristics of 
human nature to test truth and justice in the light of its success; 
the conqueror is always right in the eyes of the majority. It is 
therefore well to have this calm exposition by a trained jurist of the 
legal and international position of Belgium under the treaties of 
1831 and 1839, and of the arguments by which German jurists 
have supported the campaign of German militarists against the 
principles of international law. A. F. P. 


Mr. Epwarp Cressy’s Outline of Industrial History (Macmil- 
lans, 1915) is an admirable manual which we must apologise for not 
having noticed earlier. It is perhaps a little too technical in parts 
for general use in schools, but it would be excellent for the purposes 
of W.E.A. classes, University Extension courses in Economic 
History, continuation and technical schools; and teachers of history 
in ordinary schools would find it a valuable addition to their equip- 
ment. For, unlike most writers on technical development, Mr. 
Cressy writes excellent English and possesses a clear and vigorous 
style. He can see the wood in spite of the trees, and he is very 
successful not merely in tracing the growth of industrial processes, 
but in indicating their historical perspective and place in the general 
evolution of the commonwealth. He also proceeds from the con- 
sideration of the agricultural, textile, shipping, and other industries 
to deal with the evolution of industrial management and the con- 
nexion of industries with the problems of politics, the functions of 
government, and national education. A historian. of industry is 
perhaps naturally tempted to think that progress depends more upon 
what a man eats and how he works than upon what he thinks; but 
an illustration of mechanical progress which Mr. Cressy gives on 
pp. 182-8 indicates its seamy side in the political sphere. He shows 
how a body of workmen increased their production threefold and 
their wages sixty per cent. by placing themselves absolutely under 
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the control of an overseer who “regulated their rate of working by 
a stop-watch.’’ There we have the secret of Germany’s strength 
and the menace of efficiency to the freedom of the world. 

As FF Fi 


An excellent piece of research is appearing in Under the Dome: 
the Quarterly Magazine of Bethlem Royal Hospital, by the Rev. 
E. G. O'Donoghue. Its material is largely drawn from the registers 
of Bridewell Chapel, and the instalment for June deals with the 
architect of Bridewell, Thomas Larke, whose kinswoman, Joan 
Larke, was the mother of Cardinal Wolsey’s two children. Mr. 
O’Donoghue’s articles add a footnote to national history and a good 
deal more to the local history of London. A. ¥. F¥. 


Tue report of the annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association held at Cincinnati on December 27th to 30th, 1916 
(American Historical Review, April, 1917), contains many 
points of interest to English students of history, both as showing 
what is being done by the sister Association and as an incentive to 
‘ us to carry the activities of our own Historical Association out into 
the other parts of the British Empire where little has yet been done 
to organise students, teachers, and the general readers of history into 
a co-operative whole. It is pleasant to learn that the American 
Historical Association is now in the most prosperous condition, with 
resources and activities increasing, and interest widespread ; and one 
looks almost with envy upon the power of an association that, not 
satisfied with its permanent endowment of $28,000, is setting out to 
increase that amount to $50,000, and has every prospect of success. 
Among the papers of interest to English historians, Prof. Geo. B. 
Adams, of Yale, sets forth a plan for the foundation of an American 
journal of European history, mainly in order to furnish larger oppor- 
tunities for the publication of technical articles than can be afforded 
by a general historical journal. Prof. Wallace Notestein, of Min- 
nesota, points out that the history of the Stuart Parliaments must 
be studied in the light, still imperfect, of earlier parliamentary 
development, and that there is a range of problems respecting 
Parliament which Gardiner left almost untouched—such matters, 
for instance, as the electoral campaigns for the Parliaments of James 
and Charles, the deeper questions of the character, of their member- 
ship, and the rise of the organised opposition to the king. Prof. 
Roland G. Usher carries the matter a stage further and maintains 
that only by carefully organised co-operative effort can-light be cast 
upon the numerous legal and institutional problems left unsolved 
by Gardiner, and concerning which we have been content to accept 
the ex parte statements of the judges of the time. Prof. Guernsey 
Jones, of Nebraska, treats of the “ Beginnings of the Oldest Euro- 
pean Alliance,’’ that between England and Portugal. He shows 
that the Treaty of 1654, Portugal’s penalty for assisting the Stuarts 
and defving the regicides, was the source of her “commercial vas- 
salage,"” commonly but erroneously attributed to the Methuen 
Treaty of 1708. Charles II.’s Marriage Treaty of 1661, which deter- 
mined the whole course of his foreign policy in a direction different 
from that of his original inclinations, was due at bottom to the desire 
of the English Court to placate the commercial classes of London, by 
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retaining Jamaica against the opposition of Spain, and by opening 
the way to the trade in India. Prof. W. E. Lingelbach, of Penn. 
sylvania, in a paper on “England and Neutral Trade in the Napo- 
leonic and Present Wars,’’ holds that the seizures of neutral vegsels 
in 1793, the Parliamentary Acts of 1795, and the crushing blows 
inflicted by and in consequence of the Orders in Council in 1807 
were measures intended not only to protect Great Britain against 
the consequences of aggression and fraud, but to secure to her by the 
most extreme assertion of belligerent rights a complete commercial 
supremacy, not through the destruction of neutral commerce, but 
through processes which compelled it to serve her own purposes, 
Several papers which are later to be published in collected form 
described the organisation and methods of procedure of the great 
Peace Congresses of Vienna, Paris, and Berlin, and these should 
be of considerable value in the circumstances of the present. Prof. 
Charles Seymour, of Yale, contested the view that the conflict of 
alliances that marked the crises of 1905, 1908, and 1911 was due to- 
the endeavours of the Triple Alliance to encircle and isolate Germany, 
and held that the British support of France and the nature of British 
treaties made with Germany in the same period were inconsistent 
with the German theory and were indicative only of a sound defensive 
policy. Prof. B. E. Schmitt, of Western Reserve, agreed with 
these views, partly on a basis of diplomatic documents, partly 
because of the obvious desire of the Asquith Government to avoid 
trouble abroad, in the interest of a domestic programme of social 
reform. Prof. A. M. Schlesinger, of Ohio, read a paper on the 
uprising in America against the East India Company in the years 
1770-1774. He showed that the boycott agreements of 1770 against 
dutied tea adopted in the leading provinces of British America were 
totally ignored in all places save New York and Philadelphia, which 
were the centres of tea-smuggling. But when a new Act of Parlia- 
ment in May, 1773, provided that the East India Co. might export 
tea directly to America and thus deprive the middlemen of their 
profits, the colonial tea merchants, whether dealing in the customed 
or the contraband article, joined forces in fomenting popular opposi- 
tion to the company; and this was enlarged by the fear of other 
merchants that the company might next proceed to extend its 
monopoly to other articles. Fear of mercantile monopoly, rather 
than of taxation without representation, was the mainspring of 
American opposition. A. PLN. 
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